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IMPACT of modern looms: 
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increasing loom speeds. 
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OVER 1000 OPERATING UNITS 
prove the advantages of 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 


AMCO Evaporative Cooling adds.to the If you are planning to put your mill ~ 4 
recognized advantages of humidifica- on a basis to meet peacetime competi- 


tion the benefits that come from reduced — tion you will have to go to higher ma- Reduces excessive 


| temperatures. This clean, efficient, chine speeds. Now is the time to protect temperature and 
. ductless system has been accepted by your mill from the added “grief” that holds relative humid- 
textile men as the most togical and eth- accompanies higher speeds, greater suited to fibre and 
cient means of controlling temperature — heat. Call for an AMCO engineer... process. 
and comfort twelve months of the vear. let him show you how this better. : . 
q Today, over o0) mills testily to its simpler cooling system will pay you high friction (heat) 

record of performance. dividends. areas. 


Assures evener yarn 
counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


No cumbersome 
ducts to become 
clogged and obstruct 
light. 


a 


Easy to install — mini- 
mum disruption. 

High flexibility to | 
meet changing room 
conditions. 


Minimum mainte- 
nance. 


Amco Evaporative 
Cooling utilizes your 
present humidifica- 
tion system. 


Increases workers’ 
comfort. 


American Moistening 
Company, Providence, ‘ 
R. I. — Boston — Atlanta 
— Charlotte 


EVAPORATIVE | 

SYSTEMS 
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ay the New Year road lead to a lasting peace 
the return of all things that are cherished in the hearts of men. 
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“G” TWISTER 


cPORTANT POWER SAVINGS 


An installation of these machines before 
the war showed a considerable saving in 
power as well as smoothness of operation 
and high productive efficiency. Using a 
specially designed framing of rigid con- 
struction permits of the highest opera- 
ting speeds without vibration and undue 
wear of all moving parts. The Head 
End is of the box type and easily acces- 
sible for all gearing changes. Cylinders 
are carried on anti-friction bearings and 


AJOR FEATURES 


carefully balanced at speeds in excess 
of actual operation. 

Those and other features as listed here- 
with are developments to meet the exact- 
ing demands of present day requirements. 

Even if you can not obtain the proper 
preference rating to install this machine 
now, we suggest that you investigate its 
adaptability to your requirements so that 
you can include it in your modernization 
program when the proper time comes. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Built extra low (37” roller beam) 
for convenience of operation. 


2. Model B bulider. Builder chain in- 
creased in size and hardened to assure 
long life. 


3. Reversible tension device, allowing 


spindles and cylinder to rotate in either | 


direction. 


4. Electric stop motion. When doors are 
open, machine stops. 


5. Ring rail release for quick doffing. 


6. Ball bearing thrust washer for 
builder drive, which eliminates dwell- 
ing at end of traverse. 


7. Helical cut cylinder and jack gears 
eliminate noise and assure longer life. 
8. Moraine steps for bottom roll bear-— 
ings eliminate oiling. 

9. New type traversing metallic thread 
board. 

10. Ball bearing cylinder and spindles 
for power saving. 


11. Automatic water feed control. 


AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Atlonta Office. 815 Citizens and 
Charlotte Office, 12013 Johnston Building, Export | 


Machinery Co, 


90 Brood Street. New York 4U A. 
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| Leome in 1945 


As it now appears, Draper Corporation will 
have completed in a month or so its quota 
of War Work other than the Building of 
Textile Machinery. 


What, then, is the prospect of accepting 
loom orders to be filled in the near future? 


in Hopedale, primarily for war work, with the 
large wartime purchase of machine tools, 
shortly to be augmented by machines now 
on order, we have the equipment to enable 
us to set as our immediate aim, when 
conditions are right, an output of looms 50% 
more than in good pre-war years. Our 
plant capacity is far greater than this, and 

plans are actually “on the drawing board” 


fer mere then deuifing our 


production rate. 


There are Rated Orders on our books that 
will keep us busy for several months. a 


As we began to shift over from war work, 
foundrymen and erectors left us for the 


Largely to get more man-power we purchased _ 


a few months ago a commercial foundry in 
latest system of automatic molding in our 
Hopedale foundry at a cost of over half a 
direction to build up production. 


We propose to build production to the point where the needs of all our 
customers can be satisfied at the earliest possible moment. This is regardless 
of the fact that it may mean a temporary rate of output far above what we 
Meanwhile, we are maintaining a list of wanted looms, reserving space in the 
order of the entry of the reservation. If you have definite loom requirements, 


you should be on this list. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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But conditions are temporarily not right. 
| We are suffering from man-power shortage. 
| With the big new building we erected here 
armed forces and industrial war work. 
5 
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W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
- dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a ‘high level” market for postwar products. 


Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 


Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 


lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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BETTER KNITTING CONES 
AND LOWEST MAINTENANCE? | | 


Major credit for the success of the Roto-Coner* is 
due the patented Rotary Traverse, shown at the 
right. 

This one-piece combination driving drum and trav- 
erse guide improves cone quality because it elimi- 
nates the major causes of trouble at the knitting 
machine. It lowers maintenance costs because it 
takes the place of parts which are fast-wearing and | 
difficult to keep in adjustment. (The Rotary Trav- 
erse needs -no adjustment. ) 

A new edition of Bulletin 144, containing additional 
information, is now available. Write us for a copy. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


These are the parts which cause the troubles which 
the Roto-Coner* eliminates: (1) the slip drum, re- 
sponsible for nipping the yarn and causing roll cuts 

. (2) the driving drum, whose speed is limited by 
the safe operating limit of the cam... (3) the trav- 
erse guide, which tends to chafe the yarn... (4) 
the cam, which must be regularly greased . . . (5) the 
cam roll which needs frequent replacement, else it 
will wear out the more expensive cam. 


This is the Rotary Traverse which takes the place of 
all the parts shown left. It revolves at high speed**, 
in the same direction the yarn is traveling, gently 
guiding the yarn onto the package without chafing. 
he groove arrangement is standard for all yarn 
sizes, giving the desirable minimum number of 
winds. It never needs greasing or adjustment .. . 
is always uniform for all spindles . . . and is virtually 
good for the life of the machine. Plastic for cotton 
yarns, cast-iron for spun rayon and other yarns. 


**550 YPM for paper coning 


WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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WHAT MAKES THEM 


better drafting... 
x give longer service? 


Among various apron types, it’s Lawrence Calfskin — chrome-tanned 
or bark-tanned — that is selected more often than any other. 
. Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both the constant flexing and 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 


7 ; Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
| so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 


So, for convenience, use leather aprons ... for performance and 
long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin—chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


a PEABODY, MASS. 


Selling Agents 
HM. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. |. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
... resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


tht AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH 
| SPRINGY FIBRES 


When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes it without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 


When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 
much longer than less resilient materials. 

To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even in front positions. 

That’s why Spinna is the calfskin most generally 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 
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If RUST is one of your aggravating ventive. In addition, RUST-O-LENE A 
| problems, you can solve it by using 
RUST-O-LENE A, the new, highly success- 


tends to remove existing rust and 


prevents future accumulation. ri 

ful rust- proofing lubricant developed 
P RUST-O-LENE A was developed after p 

by Sinclair, ye 
are long research and experimental work B 
Sinclair RUST-O-LENE A is a general- | A 
under actual operating conditions. 

purpose lubricating 011 compounded P gconditions. Learn . 

with a special rust preventive. It lubri- how it can combat rust and machine _ th 
cates bearings and other moving parts, wear... prevent fabric staining. Write : 
also cleanses and functions as a rust pre- for brochure. nr 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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WPB Sees the Textile Situation 


UMBER ONE fact of 1944 textile supply is that cot- 

ton goods production dropped from its 1942 all-time 

peak of more than eleven billion linear yards to a little 

under ten billion linear yards, while military requirements 

for cotton cloth continued to climb.. During the past year, 

military needs have taken 22 per cent of cotton cloth pro- 

duction leaving, for all other purposes—general civilian, 

industrial, agricultural and export—about one billion yards 

less than the eight and a half billion linear yard production 
achieved in 1939, a pre-war year. 

As military demand increased, so did the civilian demand 
for larger and larger quantities of cotton products. In the 
face of tightening supply, expanded purchasing power 
created an eager market. Enough manpower could have 
produced enough cotton yarn and yardage for all needs and 
most demand, but workers continued to leave lower-paying 
textile mills for more profitable jobs in heavy war industry. 


Since 1942, the number of wage earners employed in the - 


industry has declined 13 per cent. 

In the first half of 1944, total cotton cloth supplies for 
civilian were already below the previous year’s figure, and 
staple constructions averaged about ten per cent less than 
the yardage programmed by WPB’s Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. Cotton yarns, for civilian knit goods, ran com- 
parably under the over-all estimate of need. 

In an effort to assure adequate numbers of essential 
products from available civilian materials, WPB set up a 
system of channeling and allocation of goods for such items 
as work clothes, children’s underwear, low-priced house 
dresses and other necessities. Children's knit underwear 
production was stepped up 30 per cent over the previous 
year, diaper production was almost double that of 1939. 
But, in spite of production increases in many essential 
classifications, retail inventories of cotton essentials con- 
tinued to decline, swept from the stores by ever increasing 
consumer demand. More people had more money, and 
thousands of families were raising their living standards. 

By the second half of 1944, with civilian cotton goods 
in diminishing supply, it became obvious that the rate of 
military textile replacement would accelerate. Most striking 
instance was that of duck for tenting, which had been cut 
back from 60,000,000 yards per quarter in 1942, to 30,- 
000,000. Because of combat and climate destruction in 
Europe and the Pacific, the Army suddenly needed tenting 
duck in quantity greater than that of the peak production 
period. 

To reconvert looms to duck after they had been adapted 
to other fabrics, to locate suitable new duck facilities, to 
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find the necessary yarns for duck yardage in spite of com- 
petition with yarns for tire cords, and above all, to recruit 
more labor for the mills, added up to the year’s: primary 
textile problem at WPB—all out production of Army tent 
materials. 

As the year ended, the production of duck and duck 
substitutes suitable for tents—only textiles now on WPB’s 
critical programs list-——was again close to the monthly quota 
of 60,000,000 yards, but a yardage deficit, accumulated 


earlier in the year, had not yet been overcome. It will carry 


into 1945, and cannot be met without still more conversion 
of civilian facilities, and manpower increases. Upholstery 
goods, and other heavy and less essential construction, are 
expected to lose more looms and workers to the urgent duck 
program. Denim looms are even more readily adaptable to 


duck, but denim is now seriously short and civilian work | 


clothes which must be made from the remaining supply 
cannot be further sacrificed. 


War-Supporting Needs 


The problem of stepped-up textile replacement for com- 
bat theatres, most conspicuous in relation to duck, has been 
general throughout the cotton goods field, with require- 
ments in most instances running well above the original 
military estimates. In addition to these enormous require- 
ments for direct military purposes, large quantities of cotton 
goods are essential for war-supporting needs. For example, 
11 per cent of all cotton yardage goes to agricultural bag- 
ging because Indian burlap is not available in normal 
quantities. 

In the present year military requirements are expected to 
be higher still and manpower will remain tight, conditions 
which mean less cotton yardage and less cotton yarn for 
civilian goods. To prevent further shortages in essential 
classifications, and to assure increases in essential goods 
currently underproduced, WPB's Office of Civilian Require- 
ments is planning a drastic revision of the staple apparel 
programs, with special emphasis on the protection of mod- 
erate and low-priced children’s wear. The new plan, ex- 
pected to be in operation early in 1945, will continue to 
allow some ‘free goods’ for the manufacturer’s unrestricted 
use, but will place WPB control over a much larger propor- 
tion of civilian cotton goods. If necessary, the OCR plan 
will be extended to wool and rayon. Inevitably, such a plan 
will reduce the supply of less essential textile products. 

Wool goods production in 1944 equaled the 500,000,,- 
000 linear yards turned out—(Continued on Page 52) 
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COTTON 
CIVILIAN 


UST a year ago I predicted that supplies of cotton goods 

for most civilian purposes would be scarce during most 
or all of 1944. This prediction was based on circumstances 
then prevailing. At that time, our armies in Europe were 
undergoing the sufferings of winter warfare in Italy, the 
forces in Great Britain were gathering supplies for the 
Normandy landings and most of the resounding victories 
later achieved in the Pacific were still in the process of 
preparation. The demands then on the industry were 
prodigious and like most members of our industry, we felt 
that the amount of production being diverted into military 
channels was at or near its peak and that the recovery of 
the European continent and the downfall of Germany 
would be achieved before 1945. V-E Day, we were told, 
would not mean much in the way of reduced takings of 
cotton goods for military purposes but that many war indus- 


tries would be cut back 30 to 40 per cent and that the labor 


freed from these plants could be used by cotton mills to 
push production up, close to the all-time record of 1942. 

I need not relate subsequent developments. All of you, 
no doubt, shared in the elation of the spring and summer 


Digest of address by Dr. C. T. Murchison, president, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.. before annual meeting of House 
Dress Institute, Jan. 5. 


V-E Day May See Changes 


“Although total yardage of cotton broad woven 
fabrics earmarked for civilian use during the first 
quarter of 1945 remains virtually unchanged from 
immediately preceding quarters, the domestic textile 
economy probably cannot expect larger supplies until 
98 end of hostilities in Europe—if then,’ George H. 

Lanier, Jr., director of the War Production Board's 
cotton and synthetic textiles division, asserted re- 
cently in releasing the first quarter 1945 figures on 
cotton goods allocations to the various claimant 
agenc 

The over-all cotton fabric situation for the first 
quarter of 1945, as revealed by the figures, is essen- 
tially similar to that for the fourth quarter of 1944. 
Estimated production is virtually unchanged, as are 
the initial allotments for major claimants, military, 
export and civilian. 

Inability of the industry thus far to increase output, 
chiefly because of manpower shortages, necessitated 
an over-all downward adjustment of 31 per cent in 
stated requirements for the period to reconcile them 
with supply. The disparity was 25 per cent hetween 
stated and adjusted requirements for 1944. 


TEXTILES FOR 
CONSUMPTION 


By DR. CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 


months when Paris and Rome were captured, the Nazis 
driven back to their frontiers and vast areas of the Pacific 
came under the domination of our Navy. In all marketing 
and manufacturing centers the chief topics of conversation 
were contract termination, reconversion, post-war planning 
—all of which have since receded into the distant future. 
There was nothing wrong or unpatriotic in this. The 
elation then prevalent and the feeling that V-E Day was 
about to dawn was shared not only by business men but 
also by our political and military leadership. All that we 
can say now is that this pleasant over-optimistic interlude 
is over and that the cotton textile industry, along with all 
of the industries that it serves are facing their grimmest 
hour. 

Over the next six months at least consumer or civilian 
cotton goods will be scarcer than at any time within the 
memory of textile or garment manufacturers. To find an 
historic parallel, one would have to go back to the Wai 
Between the States when mills in Lancashire and New Eng. 
land were cut off from the raw cotton supplies of the South 
However, even this comparison is faulty for cotton then 
was not as essential to the maintenance of our industria! 
structure or the American way of life and, of most impor 
tance, was not as essential to the prosecution of war as it 
now is. In fact, it is-the crying necessity for veritable 
mountains of cotton products for strictly war purposes that 
is responsible for the shortages of civilian textiles now fast 
nearing critical proportions. 

As an example of this, you need not look beyond the 
gray print cloths which in peacetime constituted-the basic 
textures for the bewildering variety of prints developed 
especially for transformation into the house dresses and 
other utility garments that in happier years were as much a 
part of American living as silk stockings, tiled bathrooms, 
automobiles, radios, electric refrigerators and irons, and 
cigarettes. 

Most of you are familiar with the inroads made upon 
print cloth supplies for use in military apparel and equip 
age. What are frequently overlooked are the huge amounts 
bought for transformation into luminescent tapes to, guide 
soldiers through the mine fields and for land mine covers 
and ordnance tapes. A check of the major construction 
reveals that the great majority are needed for war uses 
Offhand, I would say that the only construction sporadically 
available for the civilian trade is the 68x64’s. In:the last 
quarter of 1944, the War Production Board estimated tha‘ 
print cloth production amounted to about 400,000,00 
yards. The Office of Civilian Requirements estimated tha! 
427,000,000 yards was needed for the program under it: 
supervision but got only 250,000,000 yards. 

Now to proceed to the larger picture of recent develop 
ments that will exert a profound—(Continued on Page 50 
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the Development of 
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= TH OLE OF CHEMISTRY 
= The Chemist! 
extiles = 
Horace Lowe John Merce? 
John Mercet and Horace Lowe—™ yhese was the work of Lowe which prought the poor 
two the textile pndustty may yell take ‘ndusiry maturity: For he frst intro 
n special pride- Men of science: yes: put duced the use of tension in the process 
@ predominantly textile men. For Mercet —to obtain the solt. strong: justrous per- 
was the first to change the cotton fiber manent finish known as mercerizaiior 
through chemical action- And These factor: coupled with greatly 
was the first tO fully wtilize the discovery: proved absorbency and dye affinity: 
t made of cotton actually 4 new fiber: 
In April of 1851 memorable patent was 
granted to John Mercer: In his ow™ words 
Mercer § career started at the age of 
“My invention consists in subjecting 
= nine wher he went to work as bobbin = 
4 winder. Like many snventors of the 
one dustrial revoluliom he got nis educatiom 
us was mercerizing orn, justly e- 
= in the textile industry: On the other hand 
genius who me e the tun amenta is- 
4 accreditet chemist of his day: Regard — 
covery ° e action © certain © emicas 
less of packground: both had the 
| on cellulose materials: 
a vision and the courage of true chemical ececompanes 
| = This the birth of mercerizing: put it pioneers: 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industty- Our service to the Textile {Industry 
includes the full cooperatio™ of our Chemists and Technica! Service 
Men. efficient handling of orders: and prompt movement of shipmen' 
CHATTANOOGS. TENNESSEE 
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Property... 


ITS CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITIES 


By the RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


HIS war has made our government the world’s biggest 

buyer. War's end will make. it the world’s biggest 
seller. It will have a stock of more than $100,000,000,000 
worth of thousands of different items, most of them in 
tremendous quantities, representing the whole wide range 
of American productivity—all to be. sold, scrapped or 
stockpiled. 

Because Congress has passed an especially confusing Sur- 
plus Property Law, the government's disposal policy 1s 
more up in the air than ever. However, there are certain 
facts and forces that are already at work shaping policy 
and action, long before the new Surplus Property Board is 
functioning at top speed. The manufacturer and business 
man must decide pretty soon what their basic attitude to- 
ward leftovers will be. The problem has half-a-dozen an- 
gles. To some, war leftovers will be a new business oppor- 
tunity. To others, they'll be a cheaper source of supply. To 
still othérs, they shape up only as a disposal nuisance. To 
other powerful groups, they loom largest as a disquieting 
competitive threat. Frequently, a businessman may take 
one attitude toward one type of leftover and a diametrically 
opposed position on another. His place in this conflict of 
interests will fix his slant in reading and using the follow- 
ing recommendations. 


What Is Surplus? 


“Surplus war property” is any type of property controlled 
by a government agency and determined by that agency to 
be in excess of its needs. This means that property which 
is ‘idle’ or “excess” for a war contractor or even for a 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
The Research Institute of America ts 
unique organization which functions 
fees as liaison between government and in- ates 
dustry, rendering advice and counsel to 
22) its more than 30,000 members among tay 
professional and business firms and gov- 
ernment agencies and bureaus. 
The institute's authoritative reports 
on current legislature and economic 
trends, from which this article was 
adapted, clarify government regulations 
and restrictive measures for the busi- 
mess man and his professional advisors. 


Their definite recommendations show 


vee how industrial policies may be adjusted sup 
ay to changing regulatory and business Aguas 
conditions and economic trends. 
14 


major division of a government agency doesn’t become 


“surplus” until so declared by that agency. The narrow 
scope of this definition is best shown by the fact that the 
government has been compelled to set rules for the disposi- 
tion or termination inventories and other unrequired com- 
modities before they become surplus. 

The best way to avoid confusion is to speak of excess 
property when referring to leftovers which have not been 
declared surplus. Thus, if a manufacturer buys steel directly 
from the X contracting company whose construction project 
has been called by the War Department, he is buying excess 
property. However, if he buys the same steel after the War 
Department has taken title to it, declared it “surplus” and 
turned it over to an RFC subsidiary for disposal, the man- 
ufacturer is buying surplus property. 


- How Much Leftovers? 


The size of the job of surplus disposal has been both 
exaggerated and minimized. It is easy to do both. Exact 
figures are frequently unavailable. Then, too, by ignoring 
the distinction between merchantable and non-merchantable 


property, and by lumping surpluses located abroad with 


domestic leftovers, the size of the problem can be more 
than doubled. In line with these distinctions, a reasonable 
estimate of the magnitude of the surplus disposal job at 
the end of the war will start with a total of close to 104 
billions, but will wind up with a final figure of 20 billions 
or less. Here’s how it’s done, using official government 
estimates: 

(1) Total leftovers of 104 billions break down into 65 
billions of materials, components, finished goods and other 
supplies and 39 billions in plant, facilities, equipment and 
real estate; (2) however, of the 65 billions in supplies, 45 
billions in combat ordnance and other military items are 
chalked off as unsalable except as scrap. Of the remaining 
20 billions, ten billions are crossed out because they <are 
located abroad and, under the terms of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, can't be imported. This leaves the more manage- 
able total of ten billions in merchantable supplies located 
in this country; (3) similarly, of the 39 billions in leftover 
plant facilities and real estate, purely military installations 
account for 23 billions, leaving 16 billions in industrial 
property. But only ten billions of both these categories is 
figured to be both salable and located in the United States: 
(4) all this adds up to approximately 20 billions in all 
types of leftovers that may be offered for sale in the United 
States. 

These over-all figures serve to indicate only what the firsi 
impact of war leftovers will be on the economy. Because 
most economic actions have a ‘multiplier’ effect, the ult- 
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Small, durable, capable of doing dozens 
of war-time jobs and with a definite peacetime 
‘ future, the jeep’s economy is self-evident. 
Equally obvious is the present and future economy of 


the Foster Model 102. A definite labor saver — the 
Model 102 is easy to operate and to adjust (no special 
training necessary). Furthermore, this machine today 
gives twice the production with one-third less cost as 
compared with older models, and in addition, is assur- 


ing users famous Model 102’s 7-way flexibility as 
follows: 


] It will wind any kind and any count of yarn from 
fine-combed cotton or spun rayon for tropical 
fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. 
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Chosen for Durability... Famous for Flexibility 
THE JEEP and The FOSTER MODEL 102 | 


OH It will wind a straight base cone for warping or a 
convex base cone for knitting with a simple adjust-. 
ment. 


3 It will produce 9 different angles of wind from 9° 
to 18°. Important if you radically change = 
count or type of yarn. 


It will wind package dyed yarn, even if damp. No 
jumping out of guides. 


5 It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact, it is 
frequently equipped with an emulsion attachment. 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, 
are comparatively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and the other tubes, if 


desired. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Canadian Rep. Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Universal Tower Bldg., 
660 Ste. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec 
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mate business repercussions of surplus disposal will prob- 
ably be much larger than the 20 billion dollar figure sug- 


gests. 


Who Sells What Leftovers? 


The Surplus Property Act follows present practice by 
distinguishing between owning and disposal agencies. 
There are now eight disposal agencies which sell leftovers 
that have been declared surplus by owning agencies. How- 
ever, the latter are stil] empowered to sell; (a) termination 
leftovers: (b) s¢ rap and salvage; (c) leftovers located out- 
side the U. S. A. in areas where there is no disposal agency 
representative; and (d) nominal quantities of surpluses 
defined as substantially similar surplus items at one location 
whose cost (estimated if not known) does fot exceed 


500. 


Most important of these leftovers are, of course, those 
arising from contract termination. Billions of dollars of 
such leftovers will be sold before United States war accounts 
are squared, In such sales buyers deal directly with either 
private war contractors. whose contracts or sub-contracts 
have been cancelled, or with owning agencies like the 
Arthy,, Navy or Maritime Commission. On the other hand, 
when the manufacturer wants to buy real honest-to-good. 
ness surpluses in more than nominal amounts, he has to 20 
to the disposal agencies. For certain types of surplus prop- 
erty, the disposal agency is the same as the owning agency. 
Examples are warships and the merchant marine. But these 
are exceptions. 

There ts still a way to go before business gets a detailed 
picture of just how, when and where the government's sur- 
plus goods will be released. Howevet, the Surplus Property 
Act contains plenty of clues'as to who's going to get favored 
treatment in obtaining surpluses. In practice, moreover, 
certain buyers are getting and will get favored treatment 
either because of successful application of pressure in the 
right places at the right time, or simply because a particular 
surplus situation gives them an advantage. 


Government agencies have first pick of government: 


The Government's Attitude 


“Surplus property is inevitable in war,” states 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
James I. Byrnes in his first report to the President, 
Senate and House of Representatives. “Some portion 
of the surplus of civilian-type goods abroad can suit- 
ably be used for relief in Allied and liberated coun- 
tries. Stocks of clothes on hand in the United States 
also.can be used for relief and rehabilitation. either 
through the armed services, through the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. or. by 
sale to other governments. So far, the volume of 
surplus goods has been very small in relation to the 
huge demand for goods of all kinds. Clearly, the 
needs of war production and of the post-war economy 
can be served best by the immediate disposal of all 
available surpluses. It has been possible to sell these 
small surpluses through the normal commercial chan- 
nels without effect on the level of employment or the 
structure of American industry.” 


owned leftovers. The Surplus Property Board must offe: 
Federal agencies the right of ‘‘first refusal;’’ and state and 
local governments have second call on many types of pror 
erty. In the past, a similar requirement has meant that al| 
Federal agencies had to be notified before surplus govert 
ment property could be offered for sale to the public. This 
has led to considerable delay, with clearance by all agencic 
taking up to ten months in some cases. It is extremel: 
likely that the Surplus Property Board will interpret thi 
requirement of the law as not compelling disposal agencic 
to offer surplus property to any government body which 
because of the nature of the item. obviously could not mak 
use of it or which, for other defined reasons. would not hb 
interested in purchasing it. 

Regular trade channels are the hardy perennials of sur 
plus disposal. They're to be used as far as practicable. Sale 
are to be handled so. that they won't disrupt normal busi 
ness. Speculators and promoters are to be barred. Big hitcl 
to this high-minded position is that it’s almost impossibl 
to agree on what's ‘regular’ and who's a 
Leftover brokers. already mushrooming all over the country 
claim they're in a ‘regular’ line and are beginning to do 
thriving business. Then too, it's not hard to glorify spec 
ulation as ‘‘risk capital.” Just as efforts to bar newcomer: 
from reconversion have bogged down, it's equally likel 
that there'll be plenty of spots in the surplus picture fo 
adventurers. Established. business can minimize this devel 
opment only by discarding its lackadaisical attitude toward 
surpluses. Many sectors of the business community haven't 
realized that the best way to overcome the competitive threat 
of war surpluses is to participate actively either in thei 
disposition or in joint efforts to withhold them from th 
market. | 


Negotiated Sales 


While negotiated deals, sealed bids and Open auctions 
are all being used in selling leftovers, the tide is running 
strong in favor of negotiated sales. The Surplus Propert 
Act permits sales to be made without regard to any existin, 
legal provision for competitive bidding. The law also con 
tains a specific clause releasing disposal officials from per 
sonal liability for losses in surplus sales they’ negotiate in 
good faith. Fear of personal liability has been the chief 
reason why government officials were generally inclined to 
favor sealed bids. Bids and auctions will continue. however 
where speed isn’t too important and where they re custom 
ary in normal sales. For instance, it’s an old Missouri cus 
tom to sell mules at open auctions. Therefore, it’s likely 


that leftover Army mules will frequently be distributed in 


this fashion. 


Increased emphasis on negotiation gives buyers. of left 
overs a better chance to press for legitimate price reduc 
tions.. Here are some of the bargaining points that can b 
used: (1) if the manufacturer is engaged in war produc 
tion, sales of leftovers that will help the prosecution of th 
war can be made very expeditiously at reasonable prices 
(this will continue to be a very strong point as long as the 
war lasts); (2) in negotiating a. price, the manufacture: 
should emphasize any freight charges which will have to b 
absorbed or permit use or resale of the leftovers; (3). fo: 
the brokers or distributors, commissions. handling charge 
or profit allowances nex essary to affect disposition are al 
legitimate bargaining points;--(Continued on Page 406 
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Tension Control Provided 


New Slasher Drive 


By ERNEST J. EADDY, The Textile Shops, Spartanburg, S. C. 


RECISE tension control, wider range of operating. 


speeds, and mechanical simplification are possible with 
the Westinghouse multi-motor slasher drive and Rototrol 
tension control. Stretch on No. 21 yarn controlled to one- 
half of one per cent; 33 yards of No. 21 yarn dried per 
minute; operating speeds varied between, 18 and 70 yards 
per minute; creeping speeds as low as four yards per min- 
ute: and elimination of friction clutch, side shaft and bevel 
gearing—-these are some of the advantages attained when 
slashers are modernized by installing the new drive and 
control. 

The multi-motor slasher drive is a special development 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. On this drive 
separate motors are applied to the delivery and beam rolls, 
thus eliminating the friction drive and all associated gear- 
ing. Cone pulleys, back gearing and considerable other 
mechanical parts are eliminated or are greatly simplified. 
A wide range of operating speeds and controlled tensions 
is easily obtained with Rototrol, a small sepcially designed 
D. C. generator which can amplify small amounts of energy 
supplied to its fields, thereby providing ample energy for 
the control of even the largest electrical machine. Size boxes 
and sylinders are also individually driven thus eliminating 
the side shaft and all size box gearing. 

This arrangement of multi-motor slasher drive provides 
complete control of operating speeds and tension or draw 
adjustment between the beam roll, delivery roll, cylinders 
and the size boxes. A Brown Instrument Co. recording and 


Slasher room from wind-up end. Each slasher is equipped 
with Westinghouse multi-motor drive with Rototrol tension 
control, 


18 


controlling Moist-O-Graph is used to provide complete 
automatic operation of the slasher. A slasher equipped 
with a multi-motor drive and moisture control instrument is 
no longer dependent on the human sense to feel to deter- 
mine the stretch and moisture content in the ‘yarn; this is 
done automatically. A slasher so equipped will deliver 
yarn with uniform tension and moisture content throughout 
the beam, from minimum to maximum diameter, and with 
any number of ends and weight of yarn. : 


Power Supply 


The power supply for a multi-motor slasher drive is a 
four-unit motor generator set consisting of a squirrel cage 
driving motor, a D. C. variable voltage generator, a D. C. 
constant voltage exciter, and Rototrol for maintaining con- 
stant tension in the yarn as it is wound from the delivery 
roll onto the beam. The size of motors and motor generator 
set depend on the particular requirements demanded of the 
slasher; and the speed range and the degree of tension 
which it is desired to maintain at the beam materially influ- 
ence these. 


Practically all improved and modified shaalscin provide 


for an operating speed range varying between 18 minimum 
yards per minute to a maximum speed of 70 yards per min- 
ute. Creeping speeds of four to six yards are usually pro- 
vided. However, any speed range necessary to meet a 
specific requirement of a particular mill can be supplied. 

When a separate motor is used to drive each section of 
a slasher, the operator is given a means for easily setting 
and controlling the tension and stretch in the yarn between 
the size box and drying cylinders, between the drying cylin- 
ders and the delivery roll, and between the delivery roll 
and the beam. With such control available, it is possible to 
wind a uniformly solid beam without damage to the yarn 
due to excessive stretch. 


Disadvantages of Friction Drive 


Many mill executives and slasher operators have long 
recognized the inefficiency and inconsistency of a beam 
friction drive which depends on the pressure between two 
friction plates. As the diameter increases, these friction 
plates are required to slip more and more and unless an 
infinite number of adjustments are made in the pressure 
exerted between these two plates, uniform tension cannot 
be maintained. Also, the co-efficient of plate friction varies, 
depending on the physical condition of the friction plate 
faces. These ever-changing and never-stable factors are an 
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CHROMIUM PLATING 


Here is a line up of the U. S. Navy’s 
powerful new “Fists of the Fleet” SB2C 
Curtiss Helldiver dive bombers awaiting 
flight testing at the Columbus, Ohio, 
plant of the Curtiss Wright Corp. The 
bombers, termed by Rear Admiral De- 
Witt Clinton Ramsey, Chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, as pack- 
ing ‘‘a terrific wallop for the Japs,” 
are proving their great striking power 
in many Pacific actions from. Rabaul 
to the Phillippines where they continue 
to take a great toll of enemy warships. 
The carrier-based Helldiver is powered 
by a Wright Cyclone engine and Curtiss 


Electric propeller. 


S$B2C Curtiss Helidivers 


We Are Proud to Have Had a Small Part 
In Producing These Ships 


In hard chromium plating parts for these ships, although our contri- 
bution may have been small, we are proud. The quality of workmanship 
has to be there. 


Now that we have increased our chromium plating capacity, we are 
prepared to take care of textile mill requirements in hard chromium 
plating such textile mill items as all-metal reeds of all kinds, expansion 
comb dents, lease rods, thread guides, tensions, copper printing rolls, 
immersion rolls, etc. 


The extreme hardness of chromium plus the extremely low co-efficient 
of friction makes it the ideal finish on any metal. It insures against 
yarn chafing. | 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO. 
P. O. BOX 1375 TELEPHONE 9678 GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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additional tax upon the judgment of the operator whose 
sense of feel is depended upon for the correct winding 
tension. 

Eliminating the friction clutch and applying a multi- 
motor drive with Rototrol tension regular has many ad- 
vantages. Among these are: 

(1) The tension is set by means of a rheostat and visual 
meter; (2) the tension remains constant thruoghout the 
cycle from empty to full beam without further attention 
from the operator. The Rototrol makes an infinite number 
of adjustments to compensate’ for the change in roll diam- 
eter; (3) the same tension can be duplicated at any future 
time for the same grade of yarn by setting the visual indi- 
cating meter at the same previous value;'(4) the tension ts 
independent of the judgment of the operator and the hu- 
man element is eliminated: (5) all open gearing is either 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum; (6) friction heating 
losses are eliminated and the overall operating efficiency 1s 
increased; (7) when separate motors are used to drive the 
size boxes and cylinders, side shaft and bevel gearing 1s 
eliminated; (8) the rate of acceleration and deceleration 
are controlled and the yarn tension is always held within 
safe limits; (9) a visual indication of the yarn tension is 
available to the operator a tall times; (10) tension between 
different sections of the machine is easily adjusted by means 


of separate rheostats, thus providing - complete individual 


Wind-up end of multi-motor driven slasher showing beam 
motor and delivery roll motor underneath and out of the way. 


control at all times; (11) maintenance and operating costs 
are reduced by removing objectionable and wearing parts; 
and (12) the grinding and noise associated with the aver- 
age slasher is eliminated. 


Experience Unnecessary 


The multi-motor slasher does not require experienced 
electrical operators to run tt. If stopped, a slow button 1s 
depressed to cause the slasher to start and run at creeping 
speeds. A fast button ts depressed to cause the slasher to 
accelerate to production speeds. When running at produc- 
tive speeds, the slasher can be slowed to creeping speed or 
stopped by depressing the slow or stop button. If equipped 
with moisture control, the operating speed is changed by 
depressing a faise OF lower button, as this instrument auto- 
matically functions to maintain a constant moisture content 
by changing the speed as required. 


20 


Operating tests made on a slasher equipped as herein 
described show the following results: the stretch on 6,400 
ends of No. 21 yarn was being controlled to one-half of 
one per cent; and this unit was drying 33 yards of yarn per 
minute on a set which was being wound onto 108-inch 
loom beams when the stretch tests were made. 


The multi-motor slasher drive with Rototrol tension con- 
trol is a major advance in the textile industry. The final 


Size rolls of multi-motor driven slasher showing compactness 
of gearmotor drive and arrangement of moisture content con- 
trol instruments and motor control station. 


results. of improved slashing pay biggest dividends in the 
weave room. It is here that the accurate tension control 
and day-to-day duplication of results in the slashing opera- 
tion means improved quality cloth and over-all improved 
loom efficiency, 


Careful Color Use 
Termed Important 
In Industrial Operations 


“Productive Coloration,”” a new system of utilizing color 
and the reflective quality of paints to help increase efh- 
ciency, Output and safety in industry, is a recent develop- 
ment of the building products division of L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., New York. The system’s advantages are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a full-color brochure which 
employs a series of practical photographs to show how 
improved lighting and better working conditions are 
achieved, first, by brightening the area adjoining the plant 
machinery and then by painting the machinery parts in 
especially keyed colors to improve worker efficiency. 

“Years of preparation,” said L. D. Eldot, sales manager 
of Sonneborn’s building products division, “have gone into 
Productive Coloration.’ It was developed by our own re- 
search staff in close co-operation with Cecil I. Cady, an 
outstanding member of the Society of Iluminating Engi- 
neers. The recommendations therein are technically correct 
and completely sound from a practical standpoint as well. 
We have succeeded in presenting the essentials of illumina- 
tion and color technology as they affect the work and ‘eye 
health’ of all people in all buildings. That's a large order— 
there are many kinds of buildings—but ‘Productive Colora- 
tion’ can be used in all of them—(Continued on Page 42) 
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**Patented 


For that ‘soft as a kitten’ handle and other special effects, 
dyers and finishers depend on Onyxsan, the superior 
cationic finish, to give them outstanding results. Substantive 
to cellulosic fibers, the Onyxsan group of finishing agents 
produce a wash resistant finish of exceptional quality. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


*For that ‘soft as a kitten” 
handle on all types of fabrics, 
including the most delicate 
shades—use Onyxsan. 


CHARLOTTE 
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Spun Rayons and Water-Repellent tinishes 


By W. A. NEILL 


§ tow application of the many types of water-resistant 
finishes to military fabrics has acted as an impetus for 
improvement of the processing methods for finishing the 
finer quality dress goods. Because of various chemical im- 
purities which remain in the synthetic fibers, the applicatior 
of water-resistant finishes has been slower than on cotton. 

There has been some misunderstanding as to the correct 
meaning of the terms water-repellent and waterproofe: 
finished fabrics. Both of these terms designate fabrics that 
have been given a water-resistant finish but they should be 
differentiated between so that.the textile laymen can have 
a clearer understanding of them. A water-repellent fabric 
is one that has been finished with agents that make the 


individual yarns water-resistant but permit passage of air: 


through the finished fabric. Water-repellent finishes are 
applied to light and medium weight dress and outerwear 
fabrics used for sportswear, shirting and other like types of 
garments. A waterproofed fabric is one that has had a 
sheer to heavy film applied to the goods which closes all 
passage of air through the finished fabric, Waterproofing 
as such is applied chiefly to heavier goods such as cotton 
duck, covering materials like awnings, tarpaulins, outdoor 
furniture fabrics, and fabrics far marine furniture. 

The earlier methods of preparing water-resistant finishes 
were based on aluminum compounds such as aluminum ace- 
tate and soap or other fatty matter: these processes were 
run by the two-bath methods. A later development was the 
one-bath method whereby emulsified or colloidal mineral 
waxes were mixed with aluminum acetate or formate in a 
single solution and then applied to the goods in a single 
bath. 

The Army and Navy quickly determined that such types 


The flexible boil- 
off shown here is 
designed especial- 
ly by Hinnekens 
Machine Co. to 
treat cloth con- 
tinually in open 
width until sizing 
and foreign mat- 
ter is removed. 


of water-resistant finishes were unsatisfactory, as they break 
down quickly on exposure to weather as well as dry clean- 
ing and laundering. The recently developed water-repellent 
finishes still retain aluminum compounds as the basis of 
preparation but other agents have been combined in these 
products to give the necessary permanence to the water- 
repellent finish. Many of these recently developed water- 
repellent agents, when applied and cured properly, are 
giving to civilian fabrics those same desirable water-repel- 
lent properties required for military fabrics. 

Spun rayon poplin, for windbreakers, raincoats and sport 
shirts, is very hard to dye and finish because of its tendency 
to bruise and crack. This is due mostly to the close weave, 
hard twisted yarns in the warp and filling, and the amount 


of sizing that is in these yarns after the cloth has been 


woven. The contents of the cloth is an all spun-rayon with 
a poplin weave, having a warp construction of 130 ends 
and a filling of 60 picks, include 27's warp yarns and 29's 
filling yarns. . Since the dyer is aware of these peculiarities, 
he processes the cloth so that it can be desized and boiled 


off in open width until the starch has been temoved and 


the yarns softened. A very successful and productive way 
to prepare the cloth for desizing and boiling off is to sew 
the loose ends together as the cloth is being taken from the 
bale. The finishing plant receives the cloth in bales that 
contain ten to 15 pieces each of 60 to 75 pards per piece. 
Each piece is sewed together and wound on a wooden shell 
until approximately a 1,000-yard roll is made. The cloth 
is wound on the wooden shell by means of a winding ma- 
chine which has a mechanical mechanism to keep the selv- 
ages of the cloth even. The cloth then is run on a mangle 
machine through a desizing mix. 

Various 180-gallon desizing mixes are run as follows: 
using malt enzymes—60 pounds enzyme, one-fourth gallon 
penetrant, pad at 120° F.; animal enzyme—use 12 to 15 
pounds enzyme, one-quarter gallon penetrant, pad at 120- 
140° F.; bacterial enzymes—use 12 pounds enzyme, one- 
quarter gallon penetrant, pad at 140-160° F. In all mixes 
heat water before adding enzyme for desizing. Never use 
penetrants made of such agents—(Continued on Page 41) 
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A NEW SYNTHETIC WETTING AGENT THAT IS 


“ON THE BASIS OF APPLIED COST 


| tip GRAPH above gives you wetting speed facts—not 
claims—about DIANOL 


Try DIANOL #11 in your processing against other wetting 
agents, and prove the next fact—that DIANOL #11 1s 
lowest in applied cost. 


DIANOL #11 is stable to heat and non-volatile. Its re- 
wetting efficiency is not impaired by drying temperatures 
ordinarily employed in textile processing. This makes 
DIANOL #1L uniquely satisfactory and economical in the 
sanforizing process ... OF wherever rapid re-welting is 
desirable. 


DIAN LL #11 is available for your use now, thanks to 
earlier-than-expected release of raw materials. The handy re- 
ply form below will bring you more detailed information than 


can be included in tlie following summary of its outstanding 
advantages: 


@ Most efficient on the basis of ap- 
plied cost. 


@ Applicable to all phases of wet 
textile processing requiring a syn- 
thetic wetting agent of high quality 
and low applied cost. 


@ Stable and effective in solutions 
of 1-12 pH. 


@ Is an excellent sanforizing and re- 
wetting agent. 


@ Stable and effective in hard or 
soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


@ Does not discolor white goods or 
alter shades. 


@ Rapidly wets out cotton, wool, 
rayon or acetate fabrics. 


0 U A KE R CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT 


A Progressive Organization of 


Name 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


For more details on QUAKER DIANOL No. 11, fill in below, tear out and mail. 


Position 


Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWeee 
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otes Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Direct Dyestuffs - Part Nine 


Dyestuffs made for the dyeing of acetate rayon have 
taken on renewed importance due to their ability to 
dye nylon with the same range of colors and with 
similarly satisfactory levelness and fastness. A brief 
resume of the development of acetate colors and the 
differerit classes as to application will be outlined in 
this installment. The trend of present makers of ace- 
tate dyestuffs is toward ease of application through 
great improvement in the dispersion properties and 
manufacture of various agents to hold acetate dyestuff 
in colloidal dispersion during the dyeing operation, as 
well as improving general fastness properties for the 
entire range of direct dyeing acetate colors. 


AYONS may be divided into two distinct classifica- 
tions as to dyeing properties. These two are the 
regenerated cellulose rayons (all viscose, cuprammonium 
and nitrocellulose synthetic fibers) which possess the same 


affinity for direct, vats, napthols and other colors as cottons, - 


while acetate rayon is distinctly different in its chemical 
make-up, therefore requiring different dyestuffs. During 
the past few years two new synthetic fibers have found their 
way into plant use; these fibers are nylon, which dyes best 
with acetate colors, and casein fiber (aralac) which may be 
dyed with acetate colors but shows best results with directs 
and acid colors. Acetate rayon may be chemically described 
as cellulose acetate while cotton and the. regenerated cellu- 
lose rayons are cellulose fibers. | 

The Dreyfus brothers developed the acetate rayon indus- 
try from the acetate cellulose airplane wing “dope,” war- 
time industry of 1917-18. Through their investigations in 
England and the United States, they found out that acetate 
cellulose rayon could be dyed with basic colors, but that 
most of the direct colors resisted acetate or stained it lightly. 
Further investigation showed that coal tar intermediates 
and dyestuffs possessing OH (hydroxyl), NH, (amino) 
and NO, (nitro) groups in their chemical make-up pos- 
sessed a chemical affinity for acetate cellulose. Taking this 
as a clue, chemists developed a range of dyestuffs for dyeing 
acetate rayon by different methods, using the basic colors 
aS one type. 

There have been three distinct additional types of colors 
developed for dyeing acetate rayon. These, beside basic, are 
water soluble compounds, developed acetates and water 
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insolubles. Water soluble basic compounds are made solu- 
ble through the addition of sulfonic acid groups. These 
water soluble compounds are stable in a neutral bath but 
when made slightly acid or alkaline, colors hydrolyze, thus 
giving a free base which immediately combines with acetate 
cellulose. One of the disadvantages of this group is in 
obtaining the proper chemical control, leveling of shade 
and penetration of yarns and fabrics as well as the difficulty 
of discharging (stripping) the goods for reworking if off- 
shade. | 

Developed acetate colors, color base compounds possess- 
ing amino groups, can be absorbed by acetate cellulose, then 
diazotized and developed with one of the various develop- 
ing agents such as Resorcine, Phenol, Beta Hydroxy Nathoic 
Acid, Beta Napthol and others. 

Water insolubles (dispersible) are finely ground colors 
prepared chiefly from azo and anthraquinone intermediates 
and then mixed with dispersing agents whereby they can 
be dispersed uniformly in a water bath remaining stablé in 
slightly alkaline or acid dyebaths. This type is usually. dyed 
on self fabrics in mild alkaline dyebaths but can be handled 
equally satisfactorily in baths made acid with acetic or 
formic acids, thus making these colors of widespread value 
for dyeing acetate rayon as a self fabric or cross dyeing with 
direct or wool colors in a mildly alkaline or acid bath in 
the presence of direct cotton and wool colors, respectively. 

There are other types of colors now being applied to 


acetate rayons chiefly in the skein or hank form; these are 


selected acid and napthol colors. The latter may be grouped 
under developed acetate colors. To date these specialty 
colors for dyeing acetate are used for limited purposes, 
though means and methods may be worked out whereby 
their use will be more widespread. At present, the water 
insoluble—dispersible—type of acetate colors are the chief 
ones used on dyeing self and blended acetate yarns and 
fabrics. 

The developed acetate colors are chiefly blacks and navies 
with a few scatterings of wines and red shades. The chief 
dyeing equipment used for applying these acetate colors in 
plants are: hosiery—the enclosed rotary and open paddle 
machines are used for dyeing hosiery; Anit goods—knit 
goods may be dyed on special type of enclosed or open 
dyebecks; piece goods—the chief machines used for dyeing 
all acetate piece goods are the jig and dyebeck. There has 
been extensive development on the application of acetate 
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colors on the padder, then finishing up on the dyebeck or 
jig; staple fiber—there has been development work on the 
dyeing of cut acetate rayon staple fiber on pressure raw 
stock machines; yarns—filament acetate rayon yarns are 
dyed chiefly on skein machines though experimental work 
has been carried out on warp and package machines. To 
date this work remains largely in the experimental stage. 
Spun staple acetate rayon yarns may be dyed in packages, 
though the range of colors suitable is limited and the size 
of packages run may prove this type of yarn dyeing is un- 
economical. 

Both direct dyeing dispersible and developed acetate 
rayon colors are distinct in their dyeing properties from 
direct colors. The acetate colors possess a chemical colloidal 
afhnity for acetate rayon requiring no dye assistant to ex- 
haust them, but are absorbed out of their dispersed dye- 
bath to the desired shade, while direct colors are substan- 
tive in nature and possess a direct affinity for cellulosic 
and other fibers and exhaust according to temperature and 
amount of Glauber’s or common salt (sodium chloride) 
that is used in the dyebath. 


Fastness in Acetate Colors 


Due to distinctive dyeing properties of acetate colors as 
well as the physical and chemical properties of acetate rayon 
yarns, acetate dyed goods are evaluated on many additional! 
fastness properties in addition to the usual ones that direct 
cotton and viscose rayon colors are rated for, such as light, 
washing, perspiration, effect on shade by metals, etc. The 
most important of these fastness properties and methods for 
rating the acetate colors are atmospheric gas fading, wet 
and dry crocking, sublimation, peroxide bleach, chlorine 
bleach (hot buffered process), chlorine bleach (cold buck 
bleach), chlorine bleach (soaping), stripping by acid or 
alkaline method, effect on shade when diazotized and devel- 
oped, dry cleaning, effect on acetate shade when cotton or 
viscose rayon is cleaned by special methods, and color pick- 
up evaluation at low and high temperatures. 

Practically all dyestuff companies and textile processing 
plants use the uniform, fastness tests found in the American 


New Techniques in Dyeing Textiles 
Are Discussed 


A symposium on ‘Recent Developments in Dye Appli- 
cation and Their Use in Textiles’’ was conducted. Jan. 12 
by the New York section of the American Association of 


Textile Chemists and Colorists. Speakers who took part in 


the symposium were: Dr. Paul L. Meunier of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., who spoke on ‘The Pad-Steam 
Continuous Dyeing Process; Paul J. Choquette of General 
Dyestuff Corp., who spoke on “Recent Developments in 
the Dyeing of Synthetic Fabrics;’’ and Henry E. Millson of - 
the Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., who 
spoke on “Current Aspects of Interest in Wool Dyeing.” 


Dr. Meunier explained that the pad-steam continuous 
dyeing process is a simple method of applying vat colors 
continuously to textile fabrics employing steam as a fixing 
agent for the colors. The new process is based on the 
observation that reduction of the vat color to the “‘Jeuco”’ 
and fixation of the “‘leuco” on the fabric can be carried out 
completely in a matter of seconds at a temperature of 212° 
F. in a steam atmosphere. It consists of the steps of pad- 
ding the fabric with pigment color, drying, re-padding 
with a solution of reducing agent and caustic alkali and 
then steaming for a few seconds, followed by the usual 
oxidizing and soaping process. ‘The process is flexible,” 
Dr. Meunier said, ‘‘and offers advantages over conventional 
vat dyeing processes in that application costs are reduced 


-and short yardages, as well as long yardages of material, 


can be run continuously.” 


Mr. Choquette pointed out that the requirements of our 
armed forces have greatly expanded the production of the 
synthetic fabrics. They have also emphasized the impor- 
tance of dyeing fabrics with colors capable of withstanding 
end use requirements. This,” Mr, Choquette stated, “has 
resulted in a trend toward the use of faster colors which 
should grow when we are able once again to give civilian 
requirements increased consideration.’ Mr. Choquette de- 
scribed methods of dyeing colors on rayons (viscose and 
acetate), high tenacity rayons, aralac (casein fiber), vinyl 
polymers, nylon, glass fabrics, and various blends with 


Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists year books, wool, etc. The recent trends in these methods are toward 
which have been standardized through the co-operation of continuous processes which result in increased streamlined 
this organization and dyestuff manufacturers. production. 


Textile Industry Is Experiencing Continued 
Chemical Shortages 


Continued restrictions and shortages in the supply of 


many chemical items used in the textile industry are in. 


store during the present quarter, according to ere from 
the War Production Board. 

Producers. of chemicals report that the caustic soda sup- 
ply is now more critical than ever because of increased 
demands from the textile industry. The chlorine situation 
is pictured by WPB as worse than ever. The unusually bad 
weather this winter is said to have aggravated this condition 
by hindering shipments of essential textile chemicals such 
as chlorine, caustic soda and ammonia, as well as causing 
some loss in production of chlorinated paraffin, essential to 
the finishing of duck. Difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
quantities of antimony oxide, resins, solvents and iron 
oxide pigments for flame and watesproonng this fabric is 
reported. 
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“To hold domestic markets against foreign competition 
in the post-war period,” Mr. Millson said, ‘there must be a 
reduction in the time required for processing wool.” This 
means a demand for new dyes and for improved applica- 
tion methods. Emphasis is being placed on improved qual- 
ity and fastness of dyed material. Of the recent develop- 
ments in the field, three were discussed. These were: 
minimum chrome in top chrome dyeing; metallized dyes; 
and continuous dyeing. The advantages of each, with defi- 
nite information on their application, was given. 

Sidney Edelstein, research director for the Hart Products 
Corp. of New York City, was the principal speaker when 
the Philadelphia section of the A.A.T.C.C. met recently. 
Mr, Edelstein sketched the development of permanent cel- 
lulose finishes from the century-old experiments of John 
Mercer to the catalytically activated caustic solutions of 
cellulose known to the trade today as Celfon and Kopan. 
‘Some applications of permanent cellulose solutions are 
almost revolutionary,” the speaker said, and he predicted 
still further advances in the post-war textile world. 
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The Textile 


Providence, 
The Providence plant will 
Operate as a Division of 
the Butterworth Organization 

Executive Offices, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, me ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 
FirzGERALD, Ga.—Fitzgerald Cotton Mills has been sold in the early history of South Carolina and has a growing 
by Iselin-Jefferson Co. of New York to Courtland Palmer collection of relics dating back more than 100 years. The fa 
of New York and Mark M. Horblit and Pearson Savage & firm was established in 1945 and will observe its centennial 
Co. of Boston. The mill, which has 11,254 spindles and this. year. It has served the United States Government in “I 
254 looms, will be operated under the name of Fitzgerald five wars, and also made uniform cloth for soldiers of the a 
Mills Corp., a Georgia firm capitalized at $300,000. Mr. Confederate States. At the present time Graniteville plants . 
. gen _clected president, Mr. Horblit vice-presi- employ some 5,000 persons, with the entire output devoted “4 
GasToniA, N. C.—The Gaston plants of Mfg. 
a ®., with sales of E bonds amounting to $29,575 on an 
; ia | bitious quota of $25,000, have sponsored the purchase 
7 1 field ambulances for the Army. The ambulances cost 
60 each. At the Modena Plant, which assumed $13,- | 
i of the quota, sales amounted to $19,925, while at the —@ 
a Trinh. jlo Plant, with a quota of $11,700, total sales were $12,- 
| ). Personnel Director Hugh Stroup, in announcing the 7 
us ults of the bond sales, added that there had not been a 
t-time accident at the Modena Plant since Feb. 26, 1944, 
ie) d none at Ranlo since July 9. : 
| 
SPINIES ENOREE, S. C.—Ofhicials of Riverdale Mills were guests 
name as yet is undisclosed. Although there has been a 100 at a banquet given in their honor Jan. 5 by employees of 
per cent change in ownership, management of the company the plant. Approximately 100 persons were present. C. E. 
will continue in the same status, according to an announce- — 


ment by William M. Nixon, president and treasurer. The 
organization employs some 600 persons in the manufacture 
of woolen piece goods. The mill has twice been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” for production of Army overcoating 
fabric. Other officials besides Mr. Nixon are: P. L. Mc- 
Ginty, secretary and assistant treasurer; and Everett E. 
Syms, plant manager. 


WARRENVILLE, S. C.—A 35-foot section of the original 
tract of the pioneer South Carolina and Rail Road Co., con- 
structed in 1830-33 between Charleston and Hamburg, S. 
C., has been unearthed by excavators on the grounds of the 
Warren Mill of the Graniteville Co. Samuel H. Swint, 
president of the manufacturing company, is much interested 


Fourth “E” for Aragon 


A third white star has been added to the Army- 
Navy of the Aragon (Ga.) Mills Divi- 
sion of A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc., indicating that the 
organization’s war efforts have merited this pro- 
duction award for the fourth time. Following notifi- 
cation from Under Secretary of War. Robert P. Pat- 
terson, C. A. Townes, agent at Aragon, stated that 
“In accepting the award, the employees and execu- 
tives of our organization also accept the responsibility 
which accompanies it, and pledge continuous and re- 
doubled efforts in supplying the critically needed cot- 
ton duck to the armed services.’ 
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Crocker was toastmaster and introduced the speakers, which 
included the following representatives of employees: Ott @ 
Gentry, carding department; Mrs. Aileen Wiggins, spin- Pi. 
ning department; Mrs. Minnie Dillard, weaving depart- 
ment; and A. N. Bishop, cloth room. James A. Chapman, 
president of the company, spoke in appreciation of the 
services of the mill employees in the war period. 


GasTONIA, N. C.—Firestone Textiles, Inc., local plant 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been awarded the 
National Victory Garden Institute plaque for outstanding 
performance in connection with its victory garden program 
during 1944. This marks the second successive year the 
company has been awarded the plaque. Only 73 of these 
awards were made in the United States in 1944, and but 
two of them in the two Carolinas. Harold Mercer, vice- 
president, states that an even more extensive program is 
planned for this summer. As a further activity of the plant, 
30 convalescent soldiers from Moore General Hospital at 
Swannanoa, N. C., were entertained at a recent luncheon. 


WarE SHOALS, S. C.—The fabricating division of Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. was presented an award Jan. 2 by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. for its safety record. This 
division has operated 13,755,173 man-hours during a 
period of five years and ten months without any time being 
lost due to accidents. J. M. Oeland, personnel director, was 
master of ceremonies and others on the program included 


W. C. Summersby, president of Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.: 
Maj. M. E. Hyatt, in charge of safety training in the ord- | 
nance branch of the War Department; and R. B. Polk of 
the insurance company. - : 
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79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. 


Charlotte 2, NW. C. 
New York 17, Y. 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID C0. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Emblem of 


BUSINESS CHARACTER 
Rice Leaders § 

of the 
Alssociation § 
Represents High Standingin 
NAME-~- PRODUCT~ POLICY 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


= Southern Representatives: 


Greenville, S.C. . . Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
Griffin, Ga. . . . Belton C. Plowden 
Dallas, Tex. . Rucssit A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia, N. C. Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ° James Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Monteomery & Crawford 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


‘‘leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient... 
Stays so. 


Interchangeable with 
earlier Turbo models. 


C 


Parks-Cramer Comp 
1 | 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. P. Stevens, Jr., of J. P.-Stevens & Co., 
Inc., has become executive director of the 
New York chapter of the Red Cross in 
connection with that organizations 1945 
war fund. 


J. McClellan Withrow, who recently re- 
signed from the War Production Board, has 
become associated with Minot, Hooper & 
Co. He has a wide textile experience’ both 
in distribution and mill contact work and 
while with WPB was chief of the cotton 
goods. branch. 


H. M.. Gilman, formerly weave room 
overseer at Jefferson Mills No. 3, Royston, 
Ga., is now superintendent of weaving for 
the company’s Nos. 1, 2 and 4 plants at 
Jefferson and Crawford, Ga. R. V. Carlyle 
has been promoted to overseer of weaving 
at Mill No. 1. R.. P. Hall is now night 
superintendent at Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 
4. He has been succeeded as cloth room 
overseer at Mill No. 1 by (2. Armstrong. 
The Jefferson Mills Overseers Club held its 
annual meeting last month at Athens, Ga. 


C. W. Pettit has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Apalache Plant of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Arlington, $. C., because of 
ill health.His duties will be taken. over by 
D. C. Turrentine, Jr., who continues in 
charge of the company’s Greer (S. C.) 
Plant. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent. of 
Martha Mills at Thomaston, Ga., has been 
awarded the Silver Beaver, one of the 
highest honors in Boy Scout work. He has 
been elected a district chairman of the Boy 
Scout Flint River Council for the eighth 
consecutive year. 


Carl I. Taber, left, 
manager of fabric de- 
velopment for the Du 


was installed in New 
York Jan. 10 as pres- 
ident of the American 
Association of Textile 
Technologists . . . An- 
other outstanding Du 
Pont associate, Dr. 
Elmer K. Bolton, received the Perkin Medal 
Jan, 5 from the American section, Society 
of Chemical Industry, for “outstanding 
work in applied chemistry.’ Dr. Bolton 
joined Du Pont in 1915 and has been the 
company § chemical director since 1930. 


Joseph P. Govin has been appointed 
manager of the export department of A. 
Steinam Co., Inc., cotton and rayon convert- 
ers at New York. He has been in the ex- 
port business for the past 23 years. 


Pont: acetate division, 


Howard F. Whitworth, second shift over- 
seer for Gastonia (N. C.) Weaving Co. 
for the past four years, has been named to 
succeed the late James W. Fox as man- 
aging director of the plant. He has been 
with the firm 19 years. 


Henry W. Foulds, left, has been elected 
president of the Permutit Co. of New York, 
and W. Spencer Robertson, right, has been 
elevated to the chairmanship of the firm's 
board of directors. Permutit manufactures a 
line of water conditioning chemicals and 
equipment for industry. 


F. H. Weismuller has been appointed 
director of sales of the pigments depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. at 
Wilmington, Del. Mr. Weismuller, who 
was production manager, succeeds John F. 
Daley, recently made general manager of 
the department. R. A. Kaiser, assistant pro- 
duction manager. will succeed Mr. Weis- 
muller, and C. E. Rossee, manager of the 
Baltimore, Md., pigments plant, has been 
transferred to Wilmington to become assist- 
ant production manager. 


D. J. Quillen of Spartanburg, S. C., who 
has represented Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
in the South for a number of years, has 
been appointed the firm's Southern man- 
ager. 


Frank Ward, formerly divisional man 
ager in charge of sales to the textile indus- 
try for Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of assistant industrial sales manager. 
He has been associated with the company 
26 years. 


H. C. Allen, Jr., of Pacific Mills and 
John M. Reeves of Reeves Bros., Inc., have 
been named by the Southern Garment Man- 
ufacturers Association to an advisory com- 
mittee made up of associate members. 


I. J. Stanley, Jr., has been promoted to 
manager of heavy chemical sales and A. P. 
Kroeger to manager of intermediate chem- 
ical sales in the organic chemicals division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. Burhman will be Mr. Stanley's as- 
sistant, 


C. H. Coryat, vice-president of Stein, 
Hall & Co.. Inc... New York, and Thomas 
W. Little, assistant treasurer of Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., have been appointed members of 
the Office of Price Administration's burlap 
industry advisory committee. 


Robert Lassiter, chairman of the board of 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has been 


re-appointed board chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. Edwin Malloy, 
president and treasurer of Cheraw (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, Inc:, is’ a member of the 
board, and George M. Wright, president of 
Republic Cotton Mills at Great Fals, S. C., 
is a director of the bank's Charlotte branch. 
... R, E. Henry, president and treasurer of 
Dunean Mills, has been elected a director 
of the First National Bank at Greenville, 
S. C.. .. R. W. Arrington, president of 
Union Bleachery at Greenville, has been. re- 
elected a director of the South Carolina 
National Bank. 


Baxter S. Sellars, for more than 25 years 
associated with Cone Export & Commission 
Co. in New York, has retired from active 
duty with the firm. He has been manager 
of the sample and printing department of 
the company for the past two years. 


E. J. Hertwig has been promoted from 
superintendent of the Bibb Mfg. Co. Payne 
Mill at Macon, Ga., to superintendent of 
twisting and weaving at the company's Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Plant. H. Grady Morgan is 
now superintendent of the No. 2 Mill at 
Macon, and B. Funderburke is overseer of 
twisting and winding at this plant. In the 
Bibb sales department, G. P. Barnwell and 
W. A. Chappell have been appointed assist- 
ants to P. E. Findlay, general sales man- 
ager. 


WITH THE MILITARY—Fust Lieut. 
M. M. Trotter, III, son of the VICe-presi 


dent and director of purchasing for Calla-. 


way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now listed as 
a prisoner of the Germans after having 
been reported missing in action. . . . Cpl. 
H. N. Slater, Jr., son of the president of S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Slater, 8. C.. is now 
stationed in Europe with an Army Signal 
Corps unit. Lieut.-Comdr. Henry C. 
Taylor, placed on inactive duty by the 
Navy, has resumed his duties as a partner 
in Taylor, Clapp & Beall, New York sell 
ing house... . John Hallett, son of H,. K 
Hallett, general manager of the Kendall Co. 
plants in North and South Carolina, grad- 
uates this month from midshipman’s school 
at Northwestern University in Chicago with 
a commission as an ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 
prior to the war with Deering, Milliken & 
Co. at New York and at one time associat- 

—(Continued on Page 38) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone, 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


e SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weav- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 


SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEU BCU. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
ae aict 


ATL AMT 


: QUALITY 


% UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON cOM PANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low .. . 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is ideally suited for textile 
‘machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 


plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “heart’’ of the 
textile industry ... Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 


try. Quick shipments and the close personal 


attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult — 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COCHECO 
LEATHER BELTING 


CHARLES WITHINGTON 


AGENT 
602 WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, 
PHONE 1218 
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Why Less Cotton Goods? 


The Census Department reports that the consump- 
tion of lint cotton during December, 1944, was 760.- 
740 bales as against 851,180 bales in December, 
1943, and 935,511 bales in December, 1942. 

In other words the consumption of lint cotton was 


Bales 


Upon the basis of an average four yards to the 
pound, which may or may not be exactly correct, the 
production of cotton goods was 


Yards 


Upon the basis of four yards per pound, Decem- 
ber, 1943, produced 150,000,000 less yards than De- 
cember, 1942, and there was another decline of 150,- 
000,000 yards in December, 1944. Southern mills 
were responsible for about 80 per cent of the loss in 
production because most of the cotton spindles are 
in the South. 

Our cotton mills produced approximately 300,- 
000,000 less yards of cotton goods in December, 
1944, than in December, 1942, which was upon the 
basis of a loss of 3,600,000,000 yards per year, and 
that is why there is now a shortage of cotton goods. 

The decrease in production is probably greater 
than the figure named, for in July, 1942, the con- 
sumption of lint cotton by United States cotton mills 


was 995,000 bales and for many months it averaged 
very near that figure. 

We have just as many spindles now as in the sum- 
mer of 1942 and the production should really be 


greater because many mills were then adjusting them- 


selves to new fabrics which the Army needed more 
than those they were making. 


The managers of the cotton mills in the South are 
to a large extent the same persons and are no less 
interested in the war now than in 1942. They are 
just as much interested in obtaining every possible 
pound of production. | 

Faced with this decline in production at a time 
when the armed forces and Lend-Lease need a 
monthly production of cotton goods even greater 
than in 1942, government men are now running here 
and there over the South trying to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

Why did the cotton mills of the United. States, 
and especially those of the South, produce so much 
less cotton goods per month in 1944 than in 1942, 


and why will they probably produce even less per 


month in 1945 than in 1944? 

The New Deal theories and the CIO are largely 
responsible for the situation which exists today and 
which may have a serious effect upon our armed 
forces and our relations with countries which have 
been rescued from the Axis. 


The ClO has come into the South, with govern- 
ment encouragement, and has, as always, reduced the 
efficiency of the workers. It has slowed down pro- 
duction in many mills. | 

Many young men have been called from the cotton 
mills into the armed forces and in many cases the 
wives of the young men, finding that they were to 
receive $50 per month allotment, also quit work. 

Since the summer of 1942 the War Labor Board 
has advanced wages several times and many em- 


ployees, finding that they can make enough for their 


needs by working three days or four days per week, 
regularly remain idle the other two or three days. 

Another wage advance is now proposed and with 
it will undoubtedly come an increase in the number 
of days some employees are absent. 

Textile machinery is subject to wear, and this wear 
is much more rapid when it is operated on two shifts 
and very much more when operated three shifts. 

Many mills are so aware of the injury to their 
machinery by the third shift that they doubt that the 
profits derived from that shift compensate them for 
the added deterioration. 

Some mills have for that reason refused to operate 
a third shift and others have done so solely for the 
purpose of aiding the Army in securing needed tex- 
tiles. 

The pending order of the War Labor Board re- 
quiring a premium for third shift workers in South- 
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ern cotton mills will do much to reduce third shift 
operations and further reduce production. 

Machinery which is rapidly wearing out, by reason 
of second and third shift operations, should be re- 
placed, but the government almost entirely elimi- 
nated the enlargement of existing plants and reduced 
the replacement of worn machinery by forcing man- 
ufacturers of textile machinery to turn their equip- 
ment to the manufacture of shells and war goods 
which could have been made by others. 

The Army and Navy have taken men from the 
mills and given their wives an allotment sufficient to 
make it unnecessary for them to continue to spin or 
weave. 

The CIO has encouraged mill employees to slow 
down operations and reduce production and to re- 
fuse to co-operate with management. 

The War Labor Board has continued to approve 
wage advances and to make it possible for employees 
to earn all the money they need while working only 
three or four days per week. | 

It now proposes further wage advances which will 
result in still fewer days being worked and it pro- 
poses to order an additional compensation for the 
third shift, thereby making it less. profitable and en- 
couraging its abandonment. 

The mills swarm with government cost account- 
ants, who harrass and annoy the management and try 
to obtain information which may be used to the mills’ 
detriment. 

While textile machinery manufacturers have now 
been permitted to step up production, the govern- 
ment itself regulates deliveries and in many cases the 
equipment does not go where it will do the most to 
increase the production of goods. 

A lot of men and women, who are perfectly capa- 
ble of bearing arms, or at least serving in the supply 
services, are drawing substantial salaries while as- 
suming authority and telling Southern textile mills 
how they should operate. 

The textile manufacturers of the South are loyal 
and wish to do their utmost to help win the war, but 
they must constantly carry upon their backs the War 
Labor Board, the CIO, government cost accountants, 
and a multitude of other government agents, most 
of which appear to be as-much interested in estab- 
lishing New Deal ideas as in promoting the produc- 
tion of war goods. 

There are as many spindles and looms as there 
were in 1942 and textile manufacturers are just as 
much interested in winning the war; nevertheless, in 
December, 1944, the production of cotton goods was 
ya 300,000,000 yards less than in De- 
cember, 1942, and under the new order of the War 
Labor Board, the decrease will undoubtedly reach a 
much higher figure during 1945. 

The government and its step-child, the CIO, have 
piled troubles high upon the backs of textile manu- 
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facturers and the government has now employed an 
additional army of prodders in an effort to obtain the 
production of goods which our fighting forces need 
but which has been made impossible through govern- 


> ment and CIO activities. 


There are very few textile manufacturers who do 
not have a son or brother in the armed forces and 
most of them would operate looms themselves if it 
would help win the war, but the government has in 
its effort to establish New Deal ideas and ideals re- 
duced the production of textiles in spite of all the 
efforts of the textile manufacturers. 


Not a single factor in the reduction of the output 
of textiles can justly be blamed upon the textile man- 
ufacturers. 


A Letter to Home 


Extracts from a letter from a Gastonia, N. C.., 
officer with a famous fighting division up on the 
western front which has seen action since D-day . . 
‘attended ‘a court-martial today as a witness, 
saw three men get life ... life for what? . . 
leaving the front lines in time of battle . . 
we call it ‘desertion’ . . . back home it is called strik- 
ing . . . here we are suffering from a shortage of 
ammunition and supplies, fighting and dying, and 
back home they are striking in defense plants . 
wish I could get a chance to talk to some of the strik- 
ers’ .. . incidentally, the officer added: ‘‘am feeling 
blue tonight . . . have just seen one of my best ser- 
geants lose both his arms and part of his leg. . . it 
was tough, for he was one of the best and I thought 
a whole lot of him.” 


and 
_ for 
here 


Taken for Ride api 


To The Chattanooga-News Free Press: 


I do not like Pegler, he is a scandal-monger. But 
sometimes what he says makes us think. Some years 
ago we paid 50 cents a week union dues. We received 
$500 death benefit and $8 a week sick benefit. We 
now pay 75 cents a week and expected an increase in 
benefits, but instead received a cut to $250 death 
benefit and $5 a week sick benefit. Well, according 
to Pegler the heads voted themselves a large retire- 
ment pay and raised their pay so they would not have 
so much in the treasury. Are they any better than us 
working men who have to retire on social security ? 

No, we are a bunch of saps who have been taken 
for a ride. 

I think we ought to have some laws made protect- 
ing the working men against the racketeers, such as 
making reports and other regulations as insurance 
companies have to comply with. G. V. Dewey. 


1402 Highland Park Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO’ LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
‘for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS - HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


Cotton Goods Market 


The War Production Board has reminded the textile 


industry that Direction Nine to General Conservation Or- 
der M-317. issued Dec. 23. which restricts the sale or de- 
livery of carded cotton weaving sale yarn in counts of 20's 
er coarser except to fill certain rated orders, becomes effec- 
tive Jan. 15. The reminder was made to.correct the impres- 
sion, which has gained some circulation, that the direction 
does not become effective until after Jan. 15, officials of 
WPB’s textile, clothing and leather bureau said. 

The direction prohibits the sale or delivery from Jan. 15 
through March 31, inclusive, of any carded cotton weaving 
sale yarn, single or ply, colored, white, tinged or waste, in 
counts of 20's or coarser, except to fill direct orders of the 
Army, Navy, United States Maritime Commission or War 
Shipping Administration, indirect rated orders of these 
agencies, or orders on ratings assigned by WPB on Form 
WPB-2842. The order further provides that effective Jan. 
15, no carded cotton yarn or roving, in counts of 205s or 
coarser, shall be used in any tufted, shag or chenille fabrics 
or products. | 

To assure their channeling to the more essential end 
products, rejects of all fabrics obtained with priority assist- 
ance have been brought under tighter regulation, the War 
Production Board has announced. 

By amendment of the textile, clothing and leather order, 


M-328, rejects obtained by a manufacturer under priority 


are added to Schedule B, and so may be used or disposed of 
only on specific authorization or under a priority rating at 
least as high as the one by which the goods were originally 
acquired. Formerly, Schedule B covered only specific types 
of rejects, and other rejected materials were considered 
“free goods.’ Rejects of military type twills, poplins and 
sateens, formerly under automatic release for specified uses, 
have now been placed om Schedule B and are subject to the 
same restrictions as other types of fabrics. 

Profusion of priority ratings for cotton gray goods has 


presented mills and selling houses with a problem over. 


which requests to honor, it is noted in the Worth Street 
market. Already a number of government agencies are said 
to be scrapping among themselves as to whose contracts 


should be given preference. Sellers, unless . otherwise 


directed, state that they are filling those priorities which 
are presented first, and in the order of importance in rating. 

Despite the seeming inactivity in the gray goods market, 
the volume of trading consummated during the first weeks 
of the new year was estimated as being rather substantial. 
Priorities accounted for the bulk of the business and only a 
minor portion of the total released found its way into con- 
sumer hands,. it was generally admitted. 


‘LP. STEVENS £00, 
fabrics = uses 


NEW YORK 
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otton Yarns Market 
Military requirements for combat held wire, which re 
} quire 30/2 and 14's carded cotton yarns for insulation, 
q have been increased 25 per cent for the first quarter of 
. 1945, War Production Board officials told a recent meeting 
. of the carded yarn industry advisory committee. As a result 
d of this increased requirement, contractors for field wire will 
, require poundages of these yarns in excess of the amounts 


ordered by them during the last six months of 1944, WPB 
said. 
Continued urgent need for carded cotton yarns for Army 
7 duck was stressed at the meeting. Direction Nine to Con- 
y servation Order M-317, issued last month for the purpose 
of making more yarns available for urgent military require- 
ments for cotton duck and duck substitutes, was approved 
by members of the committee. This direction, effective Jan. 
. 15, reserves the production of 20's and coarser carded 
fe weaving yarn for military rated orders or orders bearing a 
| preference rating assigned by WPB on Form WPB-2842. 
Cotton lint consumed during December totaled 760,740 
bales, compared to 836,541 in November and 851,180 in 
December last year, according to Census Bureau reports. 
Consumption for the five months ended Dec. 31 totaled 
4 027,236 bales, compared to 4,272,392 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 
| Cotton spindles active during December numbered 22,- 
219.768, compared with 22,257,040 during November, 
and 22,573,582 during December a year ago. Cotton spin- 
dles active during December included: in cotton-growing 
states 17,348,312 compared with 17,342,464 in November 
and 17,416,580 in December a year ago; and in the New 
England states, 4,330,290 compared with 4,376,324 and 
4,620,176. 
It is reported in the Philadelphia market that preliminary 
statements by a number of the largest producers in the 
South of cotton textile products show their 1944 net earn- 
ings far below those of 1943. Figured on this basis, it is 
estimated by yarn interests that 1944 income, after taxes 
and charges for the entire cotton textile industry will be 
many millions below the previous year. This is said to 
reflect ‘difficult operating conditions, including manpower 
loss and relative inefficiency of transient workers hired to 
replace skilled help that was drafted or withdrew volun- 
tarily; reduced output per worker and per machine; in- 
creased unit cost of manufacture, etc. , 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR J 
SURPLUS YARNS 


PEACH 
Gastonia, 
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—WHETHER SKUNK-HUNTING 
OR OPERATING A MILL! 


ASHWORTH CARD SURVEYS represent “foresight” to 
mill operators everywhere who are guarding against the 
damaging results of poor carding. 


These mill men know that Ashworth’s staff of practical card 
men will make a thorough survey of all clothing, chains, 
bearings and other wearing parts and will give them a com- 
plete report on their findings. They realize, further, that 
Ashworth card men suggest only essential card repairs and 
that they can budget these repairs over a period of years if 
they so desire. 


In addition, they know that Ashworth’s 3 factories, 6 repair 
shops and 7 distributing points guarantee continuous supply, 


' prompt repairs and ready availability. 


Learn the meaning of complete Card Clothing satisfaction— 
contact Ashworth today. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


FALL WORCESTER*! 
PHILADELPHIA*T! ATLANTATI 
GREENVILLE; CHARLOTTET! 
DALLAS] (Textile Supply Co.) 
‘Factory + tRepair Shop 
}Distributing Point 


PIONEERS th 
CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
of Napping Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
ing for Special Purposes + Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire + Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire + Lickerins 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and. SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


NOW s 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


F C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies’ 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD TEXTILE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

APRONS and SUPPLIES 

| TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 

7 BOX 1694 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


ee FOR SALE 
| - Complete Spinning Unit as Follows: 


2—Blending Feeders. 
-1—Bale Breaker. 
1—Whitin Downstroke Cleaner with Cage Section. 
i—3-Beater Kitson 40” Single Process Picker with Hopper. 
24—40” Cards, 12” Coilers. 
20—Deliveries of Whitin Drawing, 12” Coilers. 
2—12x6 Saco & Pettee Slubbers, 72 Spindles each. 
2—-10x5 Saco-Pettee Slubbers, 120 Spindles each. 
10—Dobson Barlowe 8x34 Speeders, 160 Spindles each, used for making 
4’s yarn. 
8—Frames of Mason Spinning, 344” gauge, 2%” ring, 252 Spindles per 
frame. Ideal for making 8’s yarn. 
2—6” gauge Spoolers for 5x7 Spools, 100 ‘Spindles each. 
i—No. 30 Foster Winder, 100 Spindles, cones and tubes. 
2—Draper Twisters, 444” ring, 52" gauge, 108 Spindles each. 
2—H & B Twisters, 4%” ring, 5%" gauge, 120 Spindles each. 
1—10x5 Fly Twister with an 8-ply Creel. 
Humidifiers—Motors—Shafting—Belting and Shop Equipment. 


All above machinery is now in operation and we can make prompt 
delivery. You do not have to buy any real estate but can rent 
building in which machinery is now in, very cheap. This plant is 
located in North Carolina. Ii interested contact us immediately. 


Phone 3-9831 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box No. 1245 Charlotte, N. C. 


I WANT a superintendent's job with small yarn ~ 


mill. Employed at present as superintendent of 
a large mill. Would appreciate any induiry. Good 
reasons for desiring to change. Address “Box 
401,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent small carded 
yarn mill located in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina or Georgia. 18 years experience carding, 
spinning, twisting, single and ply. coarse and fine 
counts: and windng. No experience on colored 
stock. 10 years as general overseer of carding 
and spinning; 3 years as assistant superintend- 
ent; at present employed but desire to make a 


change. Address ‘‘Box K-21,"’ care Textile Bul- 


letin. 


WANTED—Positidn as superintendent; now assist- 
ant superintendent of yarn mills, but can handle 
weaving and would like to make change; would 
like to have superintendent's job of average size 
small mill, or would like to have assistant super- 
intendent’s job in any size mill; 38 years of age 
and can furnish. best of references. Address ‘‘E- 
26,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


SEEKING SALES CONNECTION -— Practical mill 
man; former plant manager of large Southern 
mill; some sales experience. N. C. State textile 
graduate; age 45; married. Desire sales connec- 
tion with machinery or supply manufacturer. 
Salary or commission. A-1l references. Apply 
“Cc. &. C.,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE—Desire connection. with 
reliable concern. 12 years calling on all types of 
manufacturers in the Carolinas, including textile 
plants. Age 40; marred; now employed. P. O. Box 
1737, Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
“Brownell Twisting,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED with some large. textile con- 
cern which has no system at all in their supply 
room, to put it on a modern method, with the 
intention of becoming supply room manager or 
assistant purchasing agent. 18 years’ experience. 
Can furnish references. Write ‘‘E. H.,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, or General Over- 
seer of Weaving; now employed as assistant su- 
perintendent. All blends of Rayon and Cotton. 
C & K Dobby Fancies, X. K. and X. D. Draper 
Looms. Good manager of help. 20 years’ experi- 
ence, Address “‘C. & K.,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent of large mill; 22 years’ experi- 
ence on all types machines, colors and white. 
blends and mixes; know how to keep down costs 
and how to handle Southern labor. Have practi- 
cal and technical experience: can handle carding. 
spinning, and weaving on Draper looms E, X. 
XD, O & L, Model looms; now employed as as- 
sistant superintendent but desire to make change 
at once. Can furnish best of references. Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Cloth Room: have 
had 35 years’ experience on all kinds of goods: 
30 years as overseer. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Write ‘‘Box J-17,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 
Page Page 
New England Mill Supply Company, with 
large potential market, would like to con- we Keever Starch Co 4] 
tact Southern manufacturer as exclusive Abington Textile Machinery Co 47 Keystone Belting Co. 54 
Acme Machine & Tool Co. Kron Scale Division 40 
representative in New England on the fol- Acme Steel Co. . 43 
lowing items: Akron Belting Co. . 46 inka aie 
American Moistening Co. t Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. 8 and 9 - 
Ashworth Bros. Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. .. 55 . 
Shuttles se Luttrell & Co., C. E. 36 7 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. —M— a 
Bancroft Belting Co. . 53 Manhattan Rubber Co. 46 
i Reeds (Metal and Pitch Band) Barber-Colman Co. ae Meadows Mfg. Co. . 51 i 
Vulcanized Fibre Cans and Trucks Barnes Textile ‘Associates - §9 Merrow Machine Co., The 52 a 
on 0 
Spinning Tapes Borne, Scrymser Co... 49 National Ring Traveler Co 57 - 
Cotton Rope and Banding Brown Co., The David... 29 Neisier Mills . 34 p. 
and other textile mill specialties. Chemical -13 and 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 21 
Reply to Advertiser ‘‘No. J-71,"’ : —P— 
care Textile Bulletin. ? Carolina Refractories Co. 59 Parks-Cramer Co . 90 
Carter. Traveler Co. 42 Peach & Co.. D. W. 35 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 34 Piedmont Processing Co. 60 
Clinton Co. ——. 31 Premier Roller Shop 52 
Cloverleaf Mie. Co. 50 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 59 on 
Curran & Barry -- ~ 34 Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 24 
WANTED 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. a oe Co. 48 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. on Ray Chemical Co. 57 
TIME STUDY MAN Denison Mfg. Co. is 54 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 37 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 60 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 50 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. 40 Rose & Co., E. F. 57 
With experience and college training pre- Draper Corporation 5 Roy & Son Co., B. S. 5 : 
ferred for nationally known textile firm Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
Good post-war possibilities and few recon- Scott. Co.. Henry L. 55 
version problems. This is a permanent po- 38 Seydel-Woolley & Co. 31 
aton, Paul B. Sinclair Refining Co. 10 
sition with well established company. Give Engineering Sales Co. 
age, draft status, together with complete Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Back Cover a 
outline of experience and salary expected. —F— Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 44 z 
All replies confidential. Foster Machine Co. Mill Supply Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 48 
Write Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 34 
care Textile Bulletin. Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 59 “" 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 19 Terrell. Machine Co. . 57 z 
Greenville Belting Co 
| 
: —H— U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co 45 
for 65,000-spindle Print Cloth Mills, mak- Hetherington & Sons, Inc., John 59 ‘ 
ing 30s and 40s yarns. Applicant to be Houghton Wool Co. 31 
good manager of help, and who knows the Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 3 
mill business in. all departments, and who 
has the ability to operate successfully such Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 52 Watson- Williams, emg Co. ve ke 
a mill with the quality and quantity pro- Whitehead Machinery Co.. Troy 36 Fe 
duction, and who also has had: some ex- Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 53 
perience in changing over such a mill to Jacobs Mfg. Co.; Inc.. E. H. Front Cover Williams & Sons, I. B. i ae " 
spin and weave Rayon Yarns. State in ap- : 3 
plication your qualifications, experience, age = 
and salary expected, all of which will be al 
considered confidential. Address .your reply 
to “XYZ,"’ care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, hif F a 
N.C. WANTED: Overseer and Shift Foreman, 
e Twisting and Weaving Departments. | 
39-YEAR-OLD SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN R Ti C d P] nt Located in the 7 
wishes to make desirable connection with a ayon ITe Or 
reputable company that needs a man famil- f bl 
lar with every phase of grey goods. manu- South. (ood opportunity OT apa e 
facturing, and carding of synthetic blends. 7 
: Have worked in every department of textile ; 
plant, and had successful selling experience 
ad for past eight years, also know textile costs 
and office management. Interested strictly ay 
e in sales or sales management. An interview Address J D. care Textile Bulletin : 
BS can be arranged if you want a high type ; 
xs man to handle southern sales or as sales : 
representative. Pleasantly known to practi- : 
& cally all southern textile executives. 
¥ Write ‘*V-24,"’ 
é care Textile Bulletin. CLAS SIFIED — Continued on Page 38 : 
? Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 
'Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
Phone: Liberty 6547 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Thoroughly experienced all phases cotton 
yarn mill from buying cotton to selling 
product. Also had years of experience on 
colored and novelty yarns. At present em- 
ployed but have reason for considering 
change. 

‘Write ‘‘Manager,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


DYER and DYE TESTER—EXPERIENCED 


Ohio Producer of dyestuffs requires imme- 
diately an experienced man familiar with 
the latest technique of dyeing all types of 
fibres used in textile industry. Applicants 
should give complete information, including 
past experience and training, salary desired 
in first letter. 
Write care Textile Bulletin. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


I can now fill your orders for KROME- 
WELD cot and apron cement in the origi- 


nal glass jars same as I used to put it in.. 


Send orders to 


H. C. SWANN 
1206 Pine St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


WANTED 


Overseer to assume charge of production in 
small yarn mill in Virginia. Excellent pros- 
pect for advancement. Write, giving full 
details of experience, age, education, family 
status, etc. 

Write “Box K-6,’’ 

eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Positon as accountant. Have had several 
years in textile accounting and am now 
secretary of a cotton mill. Have completed 
a course of accounting training. Good ref- 
erences. 


Write “E-M,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Have available 25 spinning frames, 5,000 
spindles, old style Whitin, but in good 


running -condition; now running. Would . 


like to have the backing of some person 
or firm who has the other equipment to 
operate a small yarn mill, or who would 
finance a small yarn mill. Have had con- 
siderable experience in management. 


Write “‘Spinning,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


SOUTHERN PLASTIC MOLDER 


desires sales agent for plastic textile ma- 
chine parts. 


Write ‘‘Agent,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE 
TEXTILE BULLETIN WANT ADS 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 30)— 

ed with Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has been promoted to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. Lieut.-Col. Warren R. 
Williams, Jr., son of the manager of Father 
George Mills, Sanford, N. C., recently was 
mentioned in press association reports as an 
officer of an Army infantry outfit fighting 
in Belgium. Colonel Williams is 27 years 
old and has three brothers in service, one 
each in the Air Corps, Army Medical Corps 
and the Navy. . Col. Clyde B. Bell has 
assumed command of the Charlotte Quar- 
termaster Depot, succeeding the late Col. 
C. W. Woodward, who died last month. 
Colonel Bell has recently returned from 
Aripy duty in the Central Pacific. 


Robert L. Skov, who is in charge of the 
sale of industrial chemicals in Latin Amer- 


- ica for Hercules Powder Co., leaves this 


month on a six months’ trip to distributors 
of the company’s chemicals in 13 countries. 
He will visit Mexico, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, Canal Zone, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Trinidad, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 


W. J. Fullerton has been appointed to 
the New York executive committee of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. This committee has had 
charge of the company’s sales activities 
since April, 1941. Mr. Fullerton joined the 
company in August, 1929, and was located 
in Danville until he was transferred to the 
New York office in July, 1941. 


H. C. Allington has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager for the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., New York, and its 
subsidiary, the American Wire Fabrics 
Corp. Mr. Allington became associated with 
Wickwire Spencer in February, 1944, as 
sales research engineer in charge of the de- 
velopment and expansion of markets. 


P. G. McAusland, for the past two years 
comptroller of the Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, O., has been elect- 
ed treasurer, succeeding H: M. Hitchcock, 
who retired Dec. 31. Mr. McAusland will 
continue to serve as comptroller. 


A new division in the organization of 
the General Electric Co., to be known as the 
chemical department, has been created by 
the board of directors and Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
technical director of the company's lamp 
department, has been elected vice-president 
in charge. 


Charles H. A. Schmitt has been given 
the task of organizing and directing the 
new research department of Sandoz Chem- 
ical Works, Inc., New York. The company 
states that with establishment of its research 
facilities it can offer a wider and more 
useful service to the textile industry. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT—Harold 
Connett has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of the textile, clothing and leather bu- 
reau of the War Production Board... . 
Thomas Hodges has resigned from the Of- 
fice of Price Administration's primary prod- 


iv 


ucts division. He was at one time connect- 
ed with Dunean Mills at Greenville, S. C. 

. . Martin H. Horchler, deputy chief of 
WPB's wool branch, has been appointed 
chief of the wool branch, wool, cordage 
and textile machinery division... . William 
T. Dewey has been made chief of the 
woolen piece goods unit. 


J. Louie Lynch of Joshua-L. Baily Co. 
was installed as president of the Atlanta 
Textile Club at the luncheon meeting of 
the club Jan. 8. Other officers installed 


“were: Thomas L. Osborne of Sterling Tex- 


tile Co., vice-president; C. A. Peterman of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., secretary; and Keith 
Quarterman of Hesslein & Co,, treasurer. 


R. J. Wheeler has become. associated 
with Carter Traveler Co. of Gastonia, N. 
C., as chief metallurgist. Mr. Wheeler has 
had wide experience with metals and> at 
present is présent is engaged in equipping 
the company’s laboratories for future prod- 
uct development. 


‘New Electric Level 


Float Control Available 


The Hancock Valve Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has announced the 
Hancock electric level float control. 
The manufacturer states that this level 
control, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, was designed by experi- 


enced engineers and which has been 
used in plants throughout the country 
for the past six years. It gives accurate 
and dependable liquid level to within 
a fraction of an inch and is automati- 
cally and mechanically trouble free. 

The manufacturer's new level con- 
trol catalog states that it is free from 
electrical switching or contacts within 
or without the float chamber. There 
are no levers, linkages, bellows, stuf- 
fing boxes, cooling fins, mercury 
switches or wearing parts. By the sim- 
ple adjusting of a screw the level of 
the liquid can be raised or lowered. A 
complete illustrated and descriptive 
catalog of the Hancock level control 
will be sent on request to anyone in- 
terested. 
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OBITUARY 


R. §. Lewis, 64, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of Moroweb Cotton Mill Co. 
and the old Monarch Mills at Dallas, 
N. C., died at his home in Dallas this 
month following a short illness. He is 
survived by his wife, four daughters, 
three sons and four sisters. Funeral 
services were conducted Jan. 13. 


C. P. Tillotson, 47, assistant man- 
ager and paymaster of the Appalache 
Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co. at Ar- 
lington, S. C., died unexpectedly Jan. 
11. He had been connected with Vic- 
tor-Monaghan 25 years. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, father, five brothers 
and three sisters. | 


Capt. C. E. Clark, Jr., associated 
with Entwistle Mfg. Co. at Rocking- 
ham, N. C., before the war, was killed 
in action on Leyte Island in the Phil- 
ippines Nov. 23. Captain Clark was 
an outstanding student while studying 
textiles at North Carolina State Col- 
lege and received many decorations 
during his 32 months of service in the 
Pacific. He is survived by his wife, pa- 
rents, a brother and two sisters. 


J. S. Reece, 44, widely known as 
an authority on cotton, died at his 


home in Birmingham, Ala., this 
month. 
J. W. Fox, Sr., 61, general man- 


ager of Gastonia (N. C.) Weaving 
Co., died at his home in Gastonia 
Jan. 7. He had been associated with 
his company in various supervisory 
positions since 1929. Surviving are 
his wife, four sons, three daughters, a 
brother and four sisters. 


Sgt. A. A. Drake, III, son of the 


secretary and vice-president of Bibb 
Mfg. Co. at Macon, Ga., was killed 
in action in France last month, accord- 
ing to a report from the War Depart- 
ment to his parents. He was a student 
at the Citadel in Charleston, S. C., 
prior to entering the Army. Surviving, 
besides his parents, are one brother 
and his grandmother. 


E. M. Gardo, 67, overseer of warp- 
ing at Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 


GENERAL COAL GOES 
TO WAR— 


More than a thousand 
of our men—miners, 
machinists, clerks, sales- 
men, engineers and ex- 
ecutives have answered 
the call to serve in the 


armed forces. Those 


us left behind gladly 
“Close Ranks" to seep 


the coal rolling. 


GENCO 


FOR VICTORY 


of 


High grade gas, by-product and steam coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by-product coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., and Connells- 
ville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal— 
Pittsburgh seam from Irwin Basin, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from McDowell County, 
W. Va., on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or Sewell seam 
from Raleigh County, W. Va.,C.& O.and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic coal from 
Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of producing 
districts. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and 
varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of 
the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


= 


died this h following a short ill- 


sons, four daughters, two sisters, seven 
grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 
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Interpretation of L-215 Is Issued 


In the replacement of used machinery with new in a tex- 
tile mill, War Production Board permission is not required 
under Order L-215 if the fabric or yarn production output 
of a plant will be at least as great after installation of the 
new machinery, WPB has reported. This clarification was 
made by issuance of Interpretation Three to General Limi- 
tation Order L-215 (Textile, Clothing and Leather Ma- 


chinery), Jan. 13. Under paragraph (e) of L-215, no mill 


that at any time in the period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 
1944, inclusive, produced any textile fabric or yarn shall be 
dismantled without specific permission in writing from 
WPB. 


Suspension Orders for Two Mills 


Piedmont Mills of Gastonia, N. C., manufacturer of 
cotton yarns, must deliver its entire production only on 
rated orders for the first two quarters of 1945, because the 
firm illegally diverted 224,110 pounds of yarns to unrated 
orders during 1944, the compliance: division of the War 
Production Board has announced. Suspension Order $-681, 


Scale Senwétce the Textile Industry 


We Repair All Makes 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mia Co. 


JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHONE 2-1903 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


issued by the compliance division, charges that Max, Sam 
B., Esther S., and Rose Goldberg, partners in the Piedmont 
Mills ownership, filled unrated orders for 224,110 pounds 
of cotton knit twist carded yarns during the first and second 
quarters of 1944. This action violated General Conserva- 
tion Order M-317 controlling cotton yarn production and 
textile distribution and sale, WPB officials said. 

Highland Cotton Mills of High Point, N. C., has also 


been directed by WPB to deliver its entire yarn production j 
only on rated orders until July, 1945. All the firm's. pro- a 


duction in the 8’s through 18's yarns will be affected, ofh- 
cials said. Suspension Order $-687 charges that 324,631 
pounds of yarn were diverted by the corporation on un- 


rated orders during the first half of 1944. In January, 
1944, the corporation also violated Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 by refusing to accept a rated order from a customer, 
WPB said. Subsequently this rated order was accepted but 
refused precedence over other unrated contracts, WPB off- 
cials charged. 


Ball Bearing Industry Is Praised 

Tribute was paid this month to the American ball bear- 
ing industry for its efforts in manufacturing special bearings 
for the now-famous Norden bombsight—use of which 
would have been considerably restricted had this country 
not been able to become independent of former imports 
from Germany, Sweden and Switzerland. While only two 
years ago our whole war effort was in danger of being 
seriously handicapped, says the Army Air Forces, today the 


bearing industry has destroyed that threat and is producing ° 


enough bearings to meet constantly increasing demands, 


Rohm & Haas Moves New York Office 


Rohm & Haas Co. of Philadelphia has announced the 
removal of its New York City office to new and larger 
quarters at 11 West 42nd Street, telephone LOngacre 
3-2390. The sale of Plexiglas sheets and molding powders 
will be handled by D. S. Plume and H. L. Stauffer, who 
will make their headquarters in the new office. 


Textile Leathers 
SPECIALTIES 
SPINDLE BUMPERS 
HARNESS STRAPS 
SHUTTLE CHECK 
HOLD-UP STRAPS 
PICKERS-WASHERS 
BINDER LEATHER 
LOOM STRAPPING, 
BOTH LEATHER 
AND FABRIC 
1g 


SPINDLE BUMPER STRAPS 


Cut from chrome—special tan— 
hairon or Oak leather—in any di- 
mension, standard or special, with 
any punching—clean cut round, 
oval or rectangle holes. Embed- 
ded stitching--Champion Quality 
Materials and Workmanship. 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 
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Spun Rayons and Water-Repellent Finishes 


(Continued from Page 22)—as cresylic acid of phenol, 
since they partially destroy the enzymes and goods in turn 
may not be desized properly. 

The cloth is given one end through the mix and batched 
on a similar wooden shell to stand in this position some 
three to four hours, depending on the time desired by the 
dyer. On this type of tightly woven spun rayon six to eight 
hours are sometimes réquired for satisfactory solubilization 
of the sizing in the goods. 

If the dyer has a loop boil-off (Hinnekens) machine that 
will enable him to continue to keep the cloth at open width 
until the sizing and foreign matters have been removed 
before the cloth goes in rope form, it is much better. If 
not, the old continuous boil-off machines with a J-box at 
the opposite end will do, providing the cloth is watched 
carefully by the operators. The temperature for the setting 
box: on the loop boil-off can be 140° F. This temperature 
has proven very successful for the removing of the starches 
that are now water soluble. There should be added some 
kind of fatty alcohol and mild alkali that have excellent 
scouring properties to aid in the removing of these starches. 


The machine should be set so that the cloth will remain in 


this box approximately one minute with the speed of the 
machine set so that it will boil off 35 to 40 yards per min- 
ute. The next box should have a temperature around 190°‘ 
F. This box, too, should contain some type of fatty alcohol 
to further aid the scouring of the cloth. As the cloth goes 
over a wooden reel before it goes into rope form warm 
water is sprayed on the cloth. This cools the cloth and 
keeps it from cracking as well as removes the scum that 
might have accumulated on the surface of the water and 
might adhere to the cloth, thus causing scum spots. The 
cloth is now ready to be loaded on the dyebeck for dyeing. 
The cloth should be loaded in warm water around 100° F. 
after the dye charge has been added. 


With a 1,000-gallon tub, 20 pieces of cloth, use five 


pounds Calgon, eight pounds penetrant and 50 pounds salt. 


The cloth is run ten. minutes at 100° F., and dyestuff ts 
then added according to shade desired. 

After the cloth has been dyed, seams are cut and each 
separate piece is taken off the tub. The cloth is then ex- 
tracted five minutes. Special care must be taKen to keep 
cloth from bruising. Unless this machine is loaded properly 
the cloth will slide around, resulting in crushed and bruised 
fabric. After this operation has’ been completed cloth 1s 
dried and framed ready for finishing. 

For the finish, draw 60 gallons of water, heat to 160 

., add 60 to 100 pounds of water. repellent compound, stir 
as minutes with an electric mixer, add enough cold water 
to make a 100-gallon mix, dissolve 16 pounds sodium ace- 
tate in hot water and add this to mix. 
the mix should be 115-120° F. before application to the 
cloth.. Very good results can be obtained by having a 65 to 
70 per cent take-up of this mix. The cloth ts then dried 
and cured three to four minutes at 200-250° F., put on the 
jig and given a mild warm alkaline rinse for neutralization, 
another hot rinse at 140° F., and a final cold rinse. The 
fabric is then dried; eight to 12 


The temperature of 


per cent of water-repellent 
agent gives an excellent finish. Laboratory tests indicate 
that a properly finished fabric will have a 95 per cent initial 
spray rating, 70 per cent dry cleaning rating and 80 per 
cent rating after a 40-minute boiling wash, 

Warwick Chemical Co., Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Cra- 
vanette Corp., Arkansas Co., Inc., Aqua Sec Corp., Quaker 
Chemical. Products Corp., and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. are among the outstanding manufacturers of water- 
repellent componnds. | 


Container Corp. of America, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Ill., has purchased an eight-acre site at Greensboro, 
N. C., and Vice-President Ira C. Keller says that one of the 
largest carton and container manufacturing plants in the 
South will be constructed as soon permission can be 
obtained from the War Production Board. The first unit, 
Mr. Keller said, will cost an estimated $250,000 and will 
provide employment for between 400 and 500 workers. 


SW 
GREENVILE: s. 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver’ Friend’ 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Careful Color Use Termed Important a 

in Industrial Operations 
(Continued from Page 20)—because the basic principles ! 
determining color and combinations of color remain un- i 
changed.” 


A chart, which presents a series of color combinations 
scientifically planned not only-for color balance but to 
provide maximum reflectance values, enables the reader to 
visualize how and to what degree, by the proper color treat- j 
ment of walls, ceiling, dado, floor, machinery areas and Ys 
machine parts, increased plant illumination can be obtained. 

How former drab surfaces and shadows can be converted 

into a bright, cheerful working environment, resulting in 
improved worker morale, reduced accident rates and in- 
creased production eft lency in plants, mills. factories and 
similar buildings, is clearly brought out in this copyrighted 4 
publication which bears the title of the new system, Pro- | 
ductive Coloration.” It is available for the building prod- 

ucts division, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc... 88 Lexington Ave- 

nue, New York 16, N. Y. 3 


“Old practices of indiscriminately painting to preserve | 


materials or to simply ‘brighten up’ surroundings are dis- 


appearing, E. D. Peck, general paint manager of Pitts- r 
CARTER TRAVELERS | burgh Plate Glass Co. declared recently in recommending . 
that priority attention be given to individual color-analyza- | 
tion of each war plant. Pittsburgh Plate has pioneered in . 
The parade is on— 1945 will be a the relatively new field of using color and has developed a ) 
| color dynamics theory which has been taught in classes at | 4 
big year in history--and march- 11 colleges and universities. Instead of conventional gray » 
ing in that parade of Victory and wave lengths which | 
quickly bring to the worker's eye the critical or operating = 
be the Textile Industry ~<. od parts of machines and others to “drop back’’ the less im- ls 
basking ite glory will portant ones but the — rest for the 

A green, called “Vista” by the company, is advocated as 
be the A: B.C. Line of Carter the most restful. It 1s the color which a person automati- ) 3 
. cally sees upon looking at a fixed point in a field of white 17 
Travelers —which also served. after he sis gazed for a minute at point in a field of red. > 
With more than three years of During the past year hundreds of plants have used the 
color dynamics system, and reports to us from them vir- 

War production behind them, tually all tell of reduced accidents, decreased absenteeism 
and fewer rejected materials along with increased produc- | 
Carter Travelers are today os : tion and less fatigued workers,” said Mr. Peck. | : 
better product by just that much “The morale and efficiency of industrial workers are ; 
drastically affected by the physical conditions under which 
they work. For instance, continued eyestrain leads to nerv- 
— ous tension, causing unnecessary fatigue. Similarly, drab, 

“aan cheerless surroundings encourage mental depression and 

make each job seem harder. The new: color scheme is 

N eS designed to eliminate such negative factors. It reduces the 

4 TRAVELER Co likelihood of eyestrain and related physical ailments, thus 

THE LINE promoting efficiency and morale. All this is particularly 


important to women, because of good housekeeping habits. 
But our men workers are benefiting, too, even though many 
may not consciously realize it. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA N. C. 


“Eye muscles get tired, just like all other muscles. Yet, 
curiously enough, this tiredness is not commonly felt in the 
eye itself. Eye fatigue communicates itself to other parts 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES of the body, so that a worker suffering from eye fatigue 
R.D. HUGHES SALES CO 18312 MAIN STREET DALLAS. TEXAS may feel tired all over. He may consequently become the 
Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, victim of headaches. digestive upsets, and many other dis- 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND turbances. Then both the quality and quantity of his work 


declines. Go from a sunlit street into a darkened room. 
and for a minute or so you will be too blind to see any- 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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thing. Similarly a worker who glances up from a light 
colored machine to a dark wall (or vice versa) will be 
temporarily blinded. Yet steady fixation upon a given task 
is fatiguing. Eyes are more comfortable when their direc- 
tion of gaze is. frequently changed. Therefore, it is both 
natural and restful for men and women to glance up from 
their work occasionally. If the ‘surroundings are dark, the 
effect of such glances will be to require readjustments of 
the eyes for difterent light intensities. Needless to Say, the 
time this takes produces a loss in individual efficiency. 

“In accord with the principles of color dynamics, 1m- 
portant machine sections are painted in different, but not 


‘too widely contrasting colors; and these guide the workers’ 


eyes to specific points requiring attention. Our walls are 
painted in ‘eye-rest’ colors, which do not force the em- 
ployee to make fatiguing readjustments each time he glances 
up from his work.” 


New Link-Belt Dryer Announced 


SILVERSTITCHING 


oFASTER 
COST 

MONEY SAVING 
eEASY TO DO 
PROVED AND 


A new type of dryer, the Link-Belt Multi-Louvre dryer, ; 


has been announced by the dryer division of the Link-Belt 
Co., 300. West Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill., for the low 
cost drying (or cooling) of bulk materials which do not 
require long retention periods. The new dryer, as_illus- 
trated, is described as a compact, fully enclosed unit, 
containing moving louvres supported on power-operated 


endless chains. The function of these moving louvres is to 


present the material as it Hows. to secure the most efficient 
drying (or cooling) action. This milling action and thorough 
contacting of the material with the heated air introduced 
into the unit is claimed to promote efficient drying and 
assure a uniformly dry material. 


A sales office to provide packaging service to the growing 
industries of the South has been opened in the Trust Co. of 
Georgia building in Atlanta by the cellophane division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. R. E. Sidwell, Southern 
district sales manager, is in charge of the office. 
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* Silverstitching — stitching with steel — has 
proved again and again that it is the most 
practical way to close cartons . . . bottoms, 
tops and flaps. | 

In packing rooms, where fast, positive car- 
ton closing is required, Silverstitching keeps 
the carton supply ahead of needs of packers. 

Beyond the packing line, where the hazards 
of handling, warehousing and shipping, and 
changes in temperature and humidity are 
likely to affect shipping packs, Silverstitch- 
ing provides the closures that hold on. 

Find out from the experiences of others 
how Silverstitching can strengthen your car- 
tons, save time and money, and give protec- 
tion to your products beyond the production 


line. Write for informative folder today. 


THE WIRE TO USE! 


Acme Silverstitch stapling wire—for use 
with the Silverstitchers and other stitchers, 
comes in 10-pound, continuous length econ- 
omy coils. It is true to size and temper, is 
rust-resisting, non-tangling, and makes clean 
strong stitches. For faster carton stitching use 
Silverstitchers and Silverstitch stapling wire. 


Aliso Manufacturers of Acme Steelstrap and Strap-applying Equipment 
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“One man 
strips the 
equivalent 
of 675 
cards once 


per 8-hr. shift.” 


554 cotton cards automatically 


stripped by Abington Vacuum System 


ABINGTON VACUUM CARD STRIPPING 
AND PROCESS WASTE COLLECTING 
engineered to YOUR mill's needs! 


Laid out and installed on the basis of a thorough study of your 


mill, our 100% vacuum system permits a carding production gain . 


Abington Vacuum Stripper as used on 
revolving flat card, strips cylinder and 
offer. 


of 4% or more, saves a con- 
siderable amount of labor, 
maintains card wire faces 
in ideal conditions, often 
permits an extra stripping 
per shift as added excep 
quality insurance. 


PROCESS WASTE 
COLLECTING 

The layout.can also include 
Waste Stations and down- 
takes with § flexible hose 
attachments for collecting 
picker motes, flat strips, 
card underscreenings, 
etc., delivering all to central 
waste house. 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. 


WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, 


MASS. * 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us.to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Flyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Southern 
SPINDLE & 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND 


FLYER CO., 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Inc. 


REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


Cotton Warehousemen Get Price Action 


Alternative dollar-and-cent ceiling prices for the ware- 
house services of reweighing and resampling cotton held in 
storage have been established by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Where in March, 1942 


, warehousemen had higher 
charges in effect, 


they are allowed, 
them as their current ceilings. 

Warehousemen whose charges for recompressing cotton 
from standard to high density were frozen below 30 cents 
a bale may raise their prices to this amount, to which may 
be added the prevailing emergency surcharge, the Office of 
Price Administration announced Jan. 13. Warehousemen 
whose base ceilings have been above 50 cents a bale are 
permitted to continue their eRR%e rates. 

This action, effective Jan. is: designed to compensate 
warehousemen for their out-of - pocket costs for this 
operation, which is generally performed in connection with 
export shipments. A study disclosed that additional out-of- 
pocket costs necessitated by recompressing cotton amounts 
to approximately 58 cents a bale. With the 17 per cent 
emergency surcharge previously granted to the industry, the 
new 50-cent ceiling will result in a 59-cent return for this 
operation. 


Synthetic Rubber Belting Properties Explained 


Its standard dressing for rubber belts which was  satisfac- 


_tory on belting made with natural rubber also will prove 


effective with the new GR-M synthetic rubber belting, a 
recent bulletin of B..F. Goodrich Co. says. The new GR-M 
synthetic belting will not absorb the dressing as quickly as 
natural rubber and care must be taken not to apply more 
than necessary, as this may result in slippage, the bulletin 
declares. Use of dressing allows the belt to produce greater 
horsepower and operate under a load with less tension than 
a belt without dressing. 

The increase in efficiency of a GR-M synthetic belt prop- 
erly treated with dressing over one in a similar installation 
not treated is proportionately the same as with natural rub- 
ber belting, according to the company. 


George B. Kempton Joins Brother 


George B. Kempton of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


has pur- 
chased an interest. in 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co. and 
Stewart Machine Co., Inc.. Gastonia, NA. 
an announcement by his brother, Ed. § 
full owner. 


according to 
S. Kempton, formerly 


These plants are well known throughout the United 
States and Canada, having been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of textile machinery repair parts for several years. The 
businesses have been expanded recently, and another plant 
has been put in operation at Gastonia to take care of in- 
creased acti\ ity. 


Hercules Lists Various Chemical Products 


A new booklet listing Hercules chemicals ‘and approxi- 
mately 5O industries which they serve has been issued by 
Hercules Powder Co. In a manner designed for easy refer- 
ence, the products are first indexed according to various 
industries in which the chemicals and explosives are used 
and then according to chemical families. 

An indication of many post-war applications for Her- 


cules chemicals in plastics, paints, textiles and adhesives is 
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given by the booklet. Chemicals in the cellulose family, 
resins and modifications, resin esters and synthetic esters, 


| terpene solvents and chemicals, and special products are 
discussed in the booklet. 
, . In the South, Hercules offices are located at Atlanta, 
* Birmingham, Charlotte, Marrero, La., and Savannah, Ga. 
‘ 
Celanese Receives Patents On New 
o ff Textile Developments 
a SF Celanese Corp. of America has recently been granted two 
y ; new patents, one relating to the direct conversion of con- 
f tinuous filaments into staple fiber yarns and another relat- 
” ing to the treatment of cellulose acetate or other cellulose 
- ester plastic material for: the purpose of producing. orna- 
mental or other desired effects. 
. According to United States Patent No. 3,366,785, a bun- 
Pay dle of continuous cellulosic filaments ts first webbed and, 
h while in this condition, is passed through two sets of draft. 
aoe ing rollers; the second set of rollers being driven at a speed 
a at least ten times greater than that of the first set. This 
fe process results in a yarn of very even character which re- 
= sembles a spun yarn produced by the longer sequences of 
operations necessary with natural staple fibers. 
) According to Patent No. 2,366,788 cellulose ester plastic 
material may be etched satisfactorily by immersing said 
d material in a dilute solution of sulphuric acid, for example, 
: of 25 to 75 per cent concentration, for one minute to one 
e hour. The duration of the immersion will depend on the 
4 concentration and the temperature of the acid solution and 
{ upon the degree of etching desired. The presence of small 
I amounts of water-soluble plasticizers, solvents or diluents 
6 for the cellulose ester, either in the plastic material or in 
} the etching solution, accelerates the etching process. 
r Dr. Camille Dreyfus, president of Celanese, has been 
“oe granted United States Patent No. 2,366,241, which relates 
to the dyeing of cellulose acetate or other cellulose ester 
‘ @ textile material. According to the process of this patent 
cellulose acetate textile material, particularly a closely 
: woven fabric, is treated, prior to the dyeing step, with a 23 
Ta to 40 per cent aqueous solution of an alkali metal hydroxide 
for one-half minute to two minutes at a temperature of 20 
to 30° C. and the material then washed to remove said 
alkaline solution. This treatment increases the affinity of 


the fabric with respect to the dyes which normally are em- 
[. ployed for the dyeing of cellulose acetate. In addition, the 
resistance of said material to acid fading is improved. 


4 General Preference Order M-22 (silk), which formerly 
1 permitted only the Defense Supplies Corp. to purchase or 
. accept delivery of raw silk, has been amended to permit 
| @ private purchase and delivery of silk subject to the restric- 
tions of General Imports Order M-63, the War Production 
= §=6- Board reported earlier this month. The stockpile of silk 
: held by the Defense Supplies Corp. remains under specific 
W PB allocation. 7 
The use of raw silk by domestic manufacturers continues 
subject to priorities regulations and to any or all other WPB 
directives prohibiting its use. For example, General Limi- 
tation Order L-274 (men’s, women’s, children’s and in- 
: fants’ hosiery) still prohibits the use of nylon or silk in 
the manufacture of hosiery. The amendment in the pur- 


chase order, it is generally believed, is due to the possibility 
of small imports of raw silk from China in the near future. 
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FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 
the job. They save you time and money 
because they do last longer. They are pre- 
cision equipment, made right and finished 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 


and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 


Send for free samples—today. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
Travelers. will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL . STANDARD 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Providence, R. | 


Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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CONDOR 
RUBBER 
COVERED 
ROLLS 


WITH 


FLEXLASTIC* 


COVERING 


help maintain your production, give 
you longer wear and trouble-free service 


On mercerizing range, scutcher, padding machine, 
washer or other textile equipment which requires rubber 
covering, Condor Rolls and Rubber-Lined Tanks increase © 
production with long life and trouble-free service. 


~ 
‘ 


Each is designed for your specific job. Each is suited 
to your particular operating conditions and give you 
maximum service and efficiency. 


FACTORIES: North Charleston, S. C.; Passaic, N. J.; Neenah, Wis. 


KEEP AHEAD WITH MANHATTAN 


* The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. 


S5ist YEAR Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 


‘Any way you look at it 
““AKRON’”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms 


for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 


SOUTHERN. REPRESENTATIVES 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Greenville, S. C 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn 


Surplus Property—Its Challenge 
and Opportunities | 


(Continued from Page 16)—(A) 1f the leftover property 
isn't likely to be sold or used quickly, the manufacturer 
shouldn't hesitate to emphasize the cost of storage and 
amount of depreciation or deterigration involved if the 
property isn't sold; (5). similarly, he should be sure to 
account fully for all his inventory hazards and carrying 
charges; (6) if he 1s a distributor or retailer, and plans to 
offer post-sale services or guarantees when he resells. the 
leftovers, the value of such services should be used as an 
argument for a price adjustment. | 

Determining a fair price for leftovers is a problem that 
will produce many headaches in the procurement agencies, 
as well as in SPB and OPA. There are opposing pressures 
in both government and business. Within the business 
world, manufacturers of new goods want high prices to 
kill off competition of leftover products... But business buy 
ers want low prices for profitable use or resale. These 
opposite attitudes are reflected in the approach of OPA and 
SPB to the surplus pricing problem. While OPA’s primary 
interest is to set price ceilings to prevent users from over 
paying, SPB’s chief concern is to set price floors to assure 
the greatest possible return to the government. 

Present balance of forces is still in favor of the high- 
price people. Because of wartime shortages, leftovers could 
frequently be sold above ceiling prices for corresponding 
new products if OPA had not applied ceilings to such sales. 
Several thousand rubber boats rejected by the Army were 
grabbed up in a day or two—and at pretty high prices 
when put on sale recently by a big New York department 
store. 

More important than wartime shortages in the long run 
for maintaining prices are price floors. The administration 
is determined to introduce rigid price floors for leftovers if 
necessary to prevent price depreciation or disorder in the 
market for specific commodities. The Surplus Property Act 
itself sets up a definite price floor for surplus farm com- 
modities sold in the United States. Such commodities. may 
not be sold at prices less than those set up -by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or current market prices, whichever 
are higher. This, of course, is classical policy for agricul. 
ture. But recently, for the first time the government put a 
price floor under a substantial portion of the market for an 
industrial commodity when it placed dollar-and-cents mini- 
mums for government disposal of five kinds of aluminum 
scrap. If pressure similar to that in the aluminum § s« rap 
market develops in other commodity fields where govern- 
ment stocks loom large, the same technique is likely to be 
used.. 

In addition to price floors and specific pricing rules, a 
continuance of thé general 75 per cent pricing formula now 
used in setting prices for termination leftovers can be ex 
pected. ‘Assumption is that a 25 per cent profit margin 
isn't sufficient to attract speculators, but is big enough to 
encourage legitimate distributors, dealers and war contrac 
tors to dispose of leftovers. However, it's a good get the 
75 per cent formula topples by the time hostilities end. 
One big loophole that exists right now is the permission to 
sell at less than 75 per cent of cost or market price after a 
has been left 
conveniently undefined SO that. if Cssafry, lower prices 
can be quickly established. While returns from leftover 


‘reasonable’ time. The term “reasonable” 
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sales won't hit the low of World War I—35 cents on the 
dollar—they'll almost surely be closer to 50 per cent than 
75 per cent. 

Leftover sales have undoubtedly been discouraged in 
many cases by the rigorous cash terms usually in . effect. 


This deficiency has been remedied by the Surplus Property 


Act, which authorizes any disposal agency to make sales for 
cash, credit or other property. The only restriction on credit 
is that, in the case of (a) raw materials, (b) consumer 
goods, and (c) small tools, hardware and non-assembled 
articles, no extension of credit shall be for-a longer period 
than three years. 


Keeping Leftovers Off the Market 


While the policy—first enunciated in the Baruch-Han- 
cock Report—of selling “all you can as soon as you can” 
will be the rule for most surpluses, there are a number of 
fields in which this objective cannot: be obtained without 
business dislocation. There are industries in which post- 
war surpluses will be so large that they could, if released, 
saturate the market for years to come, Disposal and price 
policies that are entirely satisfactory for goods in short sup- 
ply may be definitely ruinous for over-abundant commodi- 
ties like basic metals and minerals, machine tools and many 
metal products. 

To control this situation the government has available— 
in addition to the device of price floors previously dis¢ ussed 
—three main techniques: stockpiling of ‘strategic’ rnate- 


rials; restricting importation of leftovers; and withholding 


from the market any surplus not covered by the prec eding 
controls. 


Stockpiling encouraged—the Surplus Property Act pro- 
vides for the stockpiling of strategic metals, minerals and 
other materials. In most cases, such surplus stocks will be 
frozen for at least a year. 

Imports of surpluses restricted—the Surplus Property 
Act sets up the policy of prohibiting, so far as feastble, the 
importation into the United States of surpluses sold abroad 
or exported from this country. This policy is enforceable 
wherever prospective imports are in the same form as the 
surplus property sold abroad or exported. For example, 1! 
is comparatively easy to prevent-an Army truck sold abroad 
from returning to the United States. However, it is almost 
impossible to ban the importation of finished products 
made abroad from surplus raw materials sold abroad or 
exported from the United States. Thus, there is no way of 
distinguishing from other cotton fabric cloth made ‘abroad 
from surplus cotton dumped by the United States onthe 


world market. 


Withholding. surpluses from the market-——the Surplus 
Property Act marks a shift in the use of government stock- 
piling from accumulating critical materials in order to meet 
a shortage to withholding them from the market in order 
to combat an over-supply. However, the stockpiling pro- 
visions of the act can be made to apply to fabricated prod- 
ucts and non-strategic commodities only by an extremely 
loose construction of their meaning. To withhold such 
items from the market when -desirable, SPB 1s therefore 
expected to resort to its general authority to specify the 
‘times at which’ leftovers may be sold. 

Industries threatened by overhanging war leftovers 
should begin working at once through their industry ad- 


MORE than the percentage claimed. 


THE PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION (Patent Pending) 


Prevents at least 95% of filling bobbin breaks on the 
transfer of the bobbins. Letters from representative 
Southern mills testify that it has reduced breakage even 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms with the Pierce Bobbin 
Lock Motion and record your stoppage. It is easy to in- 
stall, soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


STOP 
95% of your 
FILLING BREAKS 


SAVE TIME—TROUBLE 


Increase Production 


with this simple device 


Manufactured by 


ACME MACHINE 
& TOOL COMPANY 


2516 WILKINSON BOULEVARD + PHONE 4-5633 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
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RAGAN 
SPINNING 
RINGS 


- These Four Features Mean 


Greater Spindle Efficiency 


@ Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, 
due to improved patented process of case-hardening. 


e@ Angled top for easier starting (eliminates the beginning 
drag of inside traveler point). 


@ Angled side-wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back- 
tracking; prevents chatter; produces better face on yarn. 


@ Reversible and non-reversible standard flange numbers. 


Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A 3 . Atlanta, Georgia 


Ser, 


A NEW YEAR 


Another chance to prove 
that the, textile industry 
can win the. battle of 
“manpower shortage”’ and 
‘increased production.”’ 

Let Sterling help with 
your Spinning and Twist- 
ing problems. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex. 


Box 443 


UTERLING RING TRAVELERIGE 


visory committees with SPB, WPB and the appropriate 
disposal agencies on this problem. Planning is already be- 
ing conducted by a number of industry groups along the 
following lines: 

Scrapping of what is not readily adaptable for peacetime 
use—in many fields, this may mean all special items not 
shown in standard catalogues; small lots of any one item 
where handling charges would be more than the value of 
the material; and exceptionally large quantities. of unusual 
or unlisted sizes of any type. 

Shipping abroad what can be used for special post-war 
projects—foreign relief and rehabilitation can absorb con- 
siderable quantities of many types of leftovers. Since these 
would, for the most part, be used by non-regular customers, 
interference with customary foreign. markets would be min- 
imized. | 

Releasing remaining leftovers into. markets gradually— 
depending on ‘the accumulation at the end of the war, it 
may be desirable that a period of years be taken to dispose 
of. any leftover in order not to depress production and 
employment in the industries involved. 

While the Surplus Property Act makes no official pro- 
vision for the use of industry advisory committee, it 1s 
expected that SPB and the disposal agencies will continue 
to avail themselves of the advice of WPB consultation 
groups, pending the formation of special committees for 
surplus disposal. There is some Congressional pressure for 
specific legislation authorizing industry advisory committees 
to be set up to help determine specific surplus disposal poll- 
cies. Chances are that the attorney general will try to 
circumvent enactment of such legislation by writing a letter 
to SPB specifying the extent to which industry advisors 
may be used in surplus disposal activities. The immunity 
of such groups from anti-trust prosecution covers their sur- 
plus disposal activities—as in other fields—only so long as 
their functions are purely advisory. Committees may not 
take action on their own initiative on recommendations they 


have submitted, nor may they try to determine policies for 


an industry, attempt to compel anyone to comply with any 
government request or order, or make agreements as to 
specific industry. action. 

Plans for withholding surpluses from the market may 


also be developed by a small number of firms in an indus- 


try, rather than on an industry-wide basis. Any such joint 
action plan should have specific clearance from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The proposal must be sharply defined and 
definitely limited in time, make clear how its operations 
will help smooth reconversion in industry and that it doesn't 
exclude competitors or bar new entrants. Pending forma- 
tion of industry advisory committees by the SPB or dis- 
posal agencies, applications for approval should be sent to 
the neighboring WPB industry division. If WPB approves 
the plan, it will be passed on for clearance with the De- 
partment of Justice. | 


The latest issue of Cleveland Crane Graphic, house organ 
of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, 
features the use of Cleveland Tramrail cranes in the raw 
stock and package dyeing departments of Statesville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. The magazine says that installation of this 
overhead equipment ‘has proven a big aid in stepping up 
production in the dyeing rooms because kier shut-down 
periods have been shortened due to faster handling of kier 
covers and of charges in and out of kiers.”’ 
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Chemical Progress Since War's Start 
ls Desbribed 


A special type of nylon plastic insulation that can be 
coated on electrical wire at high spéed was shown to the 
Plastics Club of the United States recently by L. F. Living- 
ston, manager of the Du Pont extension division, illustrat- 
ing contributions of scientific research to industrial prog- 
ress. 

Added to the array of products developed by industrial 
research for peacetime uses and now contributing directly 
to the winning of the war are scores of new products and 
processes developed since Pearl Harbor, Mr. Livingston 
said. ‘The importance of scientific research in the develop- 
ment of new things is dramatically shown by the fact that 
almost half of Du Pont’s total gross sales for 194246 per 
cent to be exact—consisted of products: which either did 
not exist in 1928 or were not then manufactured in large 
commercial quantities.’ 

The list of contributions of the chemical industry alone 
is much too long even. to enumerate, and, too, many remain 
in that mysterious realm of military secrets,’ he explained. 
“However, according to-a recent announcement, Du Pont 
alone has developed more than two score new products and 
processes, all of which are importantly aiding the United 
Nations at strategic battle stations all over the world.” 

Mr. Livingston said that modern war. is a conflict of 
chemicals, and that without a highly developed chemical 
industry this country today would stand disarmed and help- 
less. “Not a plane would fly, not a tank would move, not 
a gun would fire,” he said. “All explosives are chemicals, 
as are the high-test fuels that drive the motors, the tires on 
which our transport trains roll, the dyes that color uniforms, 
and the medicines that heal the sick and wounded.” The 
speaker stressed the importance of such contributions as are 
represented by recent developments in dyes, using new 
anthraquinone vat colors as an example. 

Mr. Livingston said another new product, rayon tow, an 
untwisted rope made of thousands of continuous filaments 
of viscose rayon, braided and impregnated with lubricants, 
replaces imported flax in vital military equipment. “Of 
military value are the new tapered nylon paint brush bristles 
being used for painting of ships, tanks and planes. ‘Avi- 
tone’ textile finishing agent, made from non-critical petro- 
leum, releases fats for direct military needs, thus making 
tallow available for glycerin recovery.” 

Other chemical developments since Pearl Harbor, men- 
tioned by Mr. Livingston, include fabric coated with a vinyl 
plastic, lighter than rubber and having equal ‘durability, 
for raincoats, life jackets, food bags, and hospital sheetings, 
as well as Celastic colloid-treated fabric for speeding up 
military production in foundries by affording quick, easy 
repairs and alterations of patterns for metal castings. He 
also discussed a number of new military applications of old 
products which, he said, were no less important than new 
products and processes. Among these he mentioned neo- 
prene synthetic rubber used to coat fabrics for blimps and 
barrage balloons, as the veneer of de-icers for airplane 
wings, in military tires, and in numerous other important, 
but secret, military applications, high tenacity Cordura 
rayon, now finding application for the tire cord of military 
planes; flameproofing chemicals; and such important items 
as nylon yarn, once used chiefly for fine hosiery and now 
restricted to parachutes and other essential war uses. 
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ARE ALL FUGITIVE” 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 


W. M. DYNES 
West Springfield, Mass. 


S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
Westwood, Mass. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. B. UHLER RK. C. YOUNG 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Charlotte, 


H. L. SIEVER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JOHN FERGUSON 
La Grange, Ga. 
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Cotton Textiles for Civilian Consumption 


(Continued from Page 12)—influence over every single 
segment of the cotton and related garment industries for 
months to come. According to WPB, production of cotton 
textiles has been declining steadily since the peak of 1942 
as these figures show: 1942—11,200,000,000 linear yards; 
1943—10,700,000,000; 1944—9,900,000,000 (estimated). 
This drop in output has led to more and more rigid alloca- 
tion of the shrinking supply. Of the 2,444,000,000 linear 
yards expected from looms in the last quarter of 1944, 
WPB geiepansnen 48 per cent into essential crvilian require- 
ments, 13 per cent went to the War Food Administration 
for sar Bik bagging, 26 per cent to the military, five per 
cent to industrial, commercial and rubber uses; while eight 
per cent was earmarked for export, Lend-Lease, relief in 
liberated areas and to the Red Cross. Signs are already 
multiplying that these percentages are already undergoing 
a marked change. 


iy 


Every news story emanating from Washington lays stress 

on the shortage of cotton tentage. The armed forces are in 

desperate need of larger supplies of duck than are now 
being produced. The action taken to correct this condition 

is probably the most drastic and far-reaching ever applied 

to the industry? The freezing of yarn production on num- 


bers 5's to 20's makes it impossible for mills to’ ship these 
counts except for Army and Navy requirements. Mills 
making bedspreads, upholsteries, draperies, table cloths 


and cotton rugs are being hard hit. The furious fighting 
amid appalling weather.conditions in northern Europe is 
Urs. consuming supplies of cotton clothing and material at an 


New type cone drive spindle and eee available at end of war. alarming rate and we must expect further moves along the 
; lines of the duck directive. Even after Germany is beaten 
we are told that there will be little relaxation in military 


demands since cottons in enormous volume will be required 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN C0 3 stepping up the tempo of the Pacific attack, 
| . J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, said recently that cutbacks 
MILLBURY. MASS.. U.S.A. my be expected from the V-E Day, although 
these will be limited by the extensive needs of the war ] 
against Japan. The War Food Administration, which re- qf 
quires great quantities of coarse textiles for bags and other 
packaging for goods and agricultural products, might also 
cut back slightly if military needs decline. However, the Id 
shortage of Indian burlap for bagging is so acute that no — | J 
immediate relief is likely, Export has been held down to & 
such an extent that any change in requirements is likely to 
be upward; as relief needs of the liberated countries have 
not figured heavily up to this time. Rubber released from 
military contracts will be absorbed by increased production 
of essential civilian articles requiting a corresponding ‘ 
amount of cotton fabrics. ~ 


Even before the termination of hostilities there is bound 
to be a heavy foreign demand for American cotton’ goods. ‘° 
Most of the disheartening political unrest now so painfully 
apparent in the liberated areas is due to suffering caused 
by lack of food and clothing and supplies are badly needed 
to prevent internal revolutions. In other words, cotton 
goods soon will be called upon to preserve stability in the 
devastated areas so recently freed. 


Southern Representatives The outlook for any general improvement in production 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. is bleak. Facilities are in excess of the labor to man them 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. and raw cotton is in plentiful supply but numbers employed 


(Ready to Serve You) in the mlils continue to dwindle. We estimate that 125,000 
of the industry’s workers or well over 25 per cent of the 
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peacetime force are now serving in the armed forces of the 
nation. Many others have succumbed to the lure of the 
aircraft, munitions and shipbuilding industries. Labor turn- 
over is running as high as eight per cent a month. Total 
employment has fallen from the peak of 510,000 in 1942 
to 424,000 in October, 1944. 


Brand Names Described As Key 
To Post-War Economy 


The principle of brand names—by which a businessman 


may put his name on his goods as a symbol of quality and | 


personal integrity—must be preserved in order to insure an 
expanded post-war economy and high levels of employ- 
ment, declared Edward H. Gardner, formerly professor of 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, in a recent speech 
before the textile section of the New York Board of Trade. 

Mr. Gardner warned against the fallacy, current among 
certain social and economic theorists, that the way to pros- 
perity lies in increased government interference with busi- 
ness, of ‘enormous and permanent controls.” 

He characterized government grade standardization in 
the textile industry as ‘‘a movement to degrade their goods, 
to take off the top grades, and allow them to make mer- 
chandise that was just good enough. This movement also 
degrades the skilled worker, and is resisted by him. The 
way to provide the people with abundance of sound and 
useful goods, and to expand our economy so as to secure 
high levels of employment,” he said, “is not to deny the 
business man the right to sell his goods. 

“Taking his name off his goods, or weakening its value 
as a symbol of his integrity by teaching the people to look 
to the government label, is the first step in destroying his 
power to sell. The expansion of our economy will demand 
not only great energy and initiative in manufacture, but 
great energy in selling, to get goods into the ownership 
and use of the people. We need new goods, constantly 
improved goods, to awaken demand, to create new indus- 
tries, to create high-level employment. The progress of 
invention, of civilization, must not be broken at a planner- 
determined level. This program would make government 
the monopolist and price manipulator.” 

Pointing out that controls that were necessary in war are 
“inappropriate in peace,’ and “would hamper production 
and prevent employment,’ Gardner continued: ‘What 
shall the nation, say, then, when it is confronted by a de- 
mand for a vast invasion, by government, at huge expense, 
into the field of the production and sale of merchandise, a 
demand for enormous and permanent controls? . . . What 
crisis confronts us now which justifies these new controls ?”’ 
The answer, Mr. Gardner said, is that there is no such crisis, 
and that ‘to adopt a program of government labeling and 
so-called ‘standardization’ would substitute for the creative, 
dynamic power of individual initiative the dead hand of 
government monopolistic practices and price manipulation.” 


Dyeing and Printing Fiberglas 


“Dyeing and Printing Fiberglas” is the title of the first 
of a series of booklets on Aridye Pigment Colors for the 
Fabrics of Tomorrow. This booklet, which has been issued 
recently by Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., describes the 
methods which have been developed for applying resin- 
bonded pigment dyes to Fiberglas fabrics to be used for 
draperies and other decorative purposes. 
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Natural... 


for cutting Production Costs 


A need has long existed for something to pre- 
vent damp-weather or “Monday Morning” band 
trouble. Because Meadows Ball-Bearing Ten- 
sion Pulleys so completely fill this need effici- 
ently, economically and without necessitating 
dismantling of frames—they are today serving 
over 1,000,000 spindles! 


Meadows Ball Bearing Pulleys are easy to in- 
stall; one pulley for each 4 spindles; lubrication 
once each 5000 hours. Assure uniform spindle- 
speed and twist at all times, under all conditions. 
Write us and let us show you how Meadows 
Pulleys can cut production costs in your mill. 


Above — Meadows Ball Bearing 
Band Pulley. Only one {)” hole 
need be drilled through spindle 
ladder for installation. 


Right—Replace worn and sticky 
plain-bearing tape pulleys with 
Meadows Ball Bearing Units. Re- 
duce friction, save power, speed 
production. 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Teast 
MERROW 

High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conven!i- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out fer Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitable Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


LONG DRAFT APRONS 


Premier 


Quality 


‘Modern Machinery—Skilled Workmen 
Backed by 30 Years Experience 
Guarantees You a Perfect Apron 


-COMBER ROLLER SPECIALISTS 


ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


PREMIER ROLLER SHOP, Hillsboro, N. C. 


FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. COo., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, $. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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As WPB Sees the Textile Situation 


(Continued from Page 11)—in 1943, compared with 
production of less than 400,000,000 linear yards in 1939. 
Of 1944 output, military requirements took about one- 
quarter of total yardage, leaving a civilian supply which— 
if not ample—was more than adequate in most types of 
goods. But, having dropped its requirements in the third 
quarter, the Army very sharply increased them in the fourth, 
and will continue that high rate of procurement well into 
1945. A serious civilian shortage is not expected, but the 
military demand for worsteds and woolens cannot be met 
without some tightening of civilian supply. | 
Rayon goods production in 1944 showed a very slight 
increase over 1943, and a 13 per cent increase over 1939, 
reaching more than a billion and a half linear yards. Mili- 
tary requirements took six per cent from such items as frag- 
mentation chutes, and will procure at a higher rate during 
the early part of 1945. Of rayon yarn, about one quarter 


of the total 1944 production has been high tenacity types 


for military and civilian tire cords, produced in part by 
capacity created since the war. Civilian rayon yardage has 
shown some spotty shortages, such as that of lining mate- 
rials, but supply has been generally good. However, with 
military demand showing an upward trend, and civilian 
rayon being used more and more to replace relatively scarce 
cotton, some decline in less essential rayon goods is to be 
anticipated. 

Indeed, all civilian textiles will be in ever-tightening 
supply until the end of the war in Europe. Cotton goods 
are expected to be tight until after the defeat of Japan. 
Sudden, unexpected developments will continue as long as 
the war lasts, such as the 1944 Navy requisition which took 
most of the work shirt chambray, leaving less suitable fab- 
rics for the civilian worker. 

Although relief and rehabilitation textile needs will not 
be comparable, in yardage, to military requirements, they 
will be an appreciable factor for some time after the end of 
the war, and are already a prominent item in production 
plans. In the past year, less than one per cent of cotton 
yard goods production went to European relief as part of 
our approximate eight per cent of cotton yardage for export. 
Wool and rayon exports were much smaller. A program 
now under way to integrate exports of the United Nations 
is expected to aid in the most efficient foreign distribution 
of textiles, with the least strain on civilian supply at home. 

While the production of textiles for war is largely a 
WPB problem, production of textiles for the civilian econ- 
omy is very closely linked with controls established by the 
Office of Price Administration and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. Not the least textile problem, during 1944, 
has been that of maintaining the production of staples 
when the historical pricing pattern of a manufacturer often 
permits him more favorable ceilings on fancy goods. Dis- 
appearance of the low-priced utility item has been a promi- 
nent feature of the wartime textile economy, and 1944 has 
seen several partitally successful efforts to correct that con- 
dition as a protection to the low-income consumer. A larger 
supply of low-priced textile necessities may be expected in 
L945, however, as the closely co-ordinated policies of WPB, 
OPA and OES focus on the necessity for more production 
of such wanted items. 

As 1944 ended, with indications pointing to a prolonged 
war in Europe, WPB policy places new emphasis on con- 
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tinued and larger production for military needs. In textiles, 
as in hard goods, the primary War Production Board ob- 
jective 7s war production. 


Raw Cotton and Foreign Textile Trade 
Covered in Pamphlet 


One of the basic problems confronting the United States 
for after the war is that of providing adequate outlets for 
its production and surplus accumulations of raw cotton. 
Many “solutions” for this difficulty have been proposed. No 
solution, however, is likely to work out satisfactorily for 
the nation’s 2,000,000 cotton farmers, for its thousand or 
more consuming plants, for its 500,000 textile workers, 
and for other large groups identified with the commodity 
in its many forms, which ignores due consideration for the 
competitive conditions abounding in the distributive trades. 

During the war years cotton has ceased to be a big ex- 
port item, but offsetting this, a tremendous domestic con- 
sumption has been built up. Some 90 per cent of all con- 
sumption of American cotton is within the borders of this 
country, against about 40 per cent not many years ago. 
From a pre-war annual average of seven million bales, cot- 
ton use has risen in war to 10.6 million; from about 8.6 
billion square yards of cotton cloth, production rose in war 
to a 1942 peak of 12.4 billion. With raw cotton regulated 
as to price through government loans, with doubt that a 
fully free market will return to open up our foreign com- 
merce -in raw fiber, the intrinsic issue is one of retaining 
after the war at least a great part of the wartime expansion 
in domestic cotton manufacturing. 

However, the textile industry itself is faced with great 
strains and strong competitive conditions after the war. 
New fibers and old fibers will seek important markets 
which cotton in wartime has largely occupied. Non-textile 
commodities such as paper, wood and metals also will inter- 
vene more strongly in cotton’s sphere of influence. Allto- 
gether, perhaps only about 21 per cent of the normal mar- 


‘ket outlets for cotton can be considered fully safe from 


such competition. In the final analysis, cotton use will be 
determined not by what the producer hopes to sell, but by 
what the final consumer decides will best fit his needs and 
his pocketbook. | 

The cotton problem as it has developed over many years 
under varied treatment by government, and fundamental 
problems of competition and marketing in cotton textiles, 
are examined objectively in a pamphlet issued recently by 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
Entitled “Shall Post-War Markets for Cotton Textiles Ex- 
pand or Contract?,” the articles seek to bring into focus 
the cotton and the cotton textile problem, and to state the 
facts of this situation which if solved must be solved to 
the satisfaction of both. 


New Cotton Variety Announced 


A new variety of cotton, named Empire for the “Empire 
State of the South,” has been developed by the Georgia 
Experiment Station, according to Dr. J. W. Stuckey, direc- 
tor of the station. The new variety would have added over 
$25,000,000 to the value of Georgia's cotton crop last year, 
Dr. Stuckey said. In tests conducted by the experiment 
station last season, the Empire cotton showed a yield value 
of $92.39 an acre, as compared with the value of $72.23 an 
acre for Stoneville 2-B, the previously recommended variety. 
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How to add Production 


With reconversion and new machinery 
still in the uncertain future, it’s a good 
idea to get all you can out of RINGS. 
Replacing worn standard rings with 
DIAMOND FINISH gives definite pro- 
duction gains. Utilizing our Eadie lub- 
ricated styles when possible means still 
greater increases. The production advan- 
tages of high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
rings — not only for now, but for future 
competitive conditions also—are well 
worth looking into! 


RENG CO. 
Twister R ings since 1873 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE S.C 
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PROCESSED  FJAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic: STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J, DIGBY, JR. +« BOX 244 +¢ PHONE 159-W + 


GREER, S$. C. 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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Institute To Sponsor Cotton Conference 

The division of technical service of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, in co-operation with the Delta Council, Clemson 
College, and the North Carolina State College school of 
textiles, is sponsoring a two-day conference of cotton spin- 
ners, breeders and shippers at Clemson, S. C., Jan. 29-30, 

The purpose of the meeting is to bring together cotton 
breeders, cotton buyers and cotton spinner-technicians in 
order that they may have a better understanding of the 
problems facing each group. In recent years the cotton 
breeders have been able to evaluate their breeding efforts 
in terms of fiber properties and spinning utility through the 
use of the service testing offered by the Department of 
Agriculture's fiber and spinning research laboratories. As 
many as 75 cotton spinners, as well as a number of cotton 
shippers, have also used this service. It is felt that through 
the medium of the fiber and spinning test data these 
branches of the cotton industry now have a common meet- 
ing ground and the meetings will be devoted in the main 
to a discussion of latest technical develonments. 


Columbia Chemical Absorbs Pacific Alkali 


The Columbia Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has acquired the plant .and sales organization of 
the Pacific Alkali Co., Bartlett, -Cal., producers of soda ash, 
borax and sesqui carbonate of soda, which includes a group 
of household and industrial cleansing agents. Immediate 
plans of Columbia Chemical include the opening of a dis- 
trict sales office in San Francisco in addition to the Pacific 
Alkali ofhce at Los Angeles. Columbia Chemical is now in 


a position to serve the entire nation with plants at Barber- 


ton, O., and Natrium, W. Va., to serve the East and Mid- 
west, and at Corpus Christi, Tex., for the South. The 
Southern Alkali Co., which operates the Corpus Christi 
plant, is jointly owned by Pittsburgh Plate and Amierican 
Cyanamid Co. 


Australia Uses Tego Resin Film 


Tego Resin Film is now being widely used in the Aus- 
tralian textile industry in the bonding of woods for the 
picker sticks, according to the Resinous Products & Chemi- 
cal Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. Acute shortages of hickory led 


to the development of the new type picker stick. The service 


life of these Tego bonded sticks: is claimed to be from 
1,500 to 2,000 continuous operating hours, contrasting 
with other wood sticks which gave an average loom life of 
25 hours, and it is said that no splitting or mechanical 
failure occurred during the period of normal operation, the 
laminated sticks being discarded only when completely 
worn out. Other types of high-density woods which are 
being developed by the Philadelphia firm are Amberwood 
and Compreg. 


Textile Electrical Developments Reviewed 


A review of electrical developments of 1944 has been 
prepared by Guy Bartlett of the General Electric Co., in 
which he includes outstanding contributions to the textile 
industry. Of interest.to the textile industry,” his review 
states, were an. electronic rewinder drive in which mate- 
rials such as textiles unwind from one reel and. immediately 


following certain operations such as slitting or inspection, 


is rewound on another reel. The drive generally incorpor- 
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ates such features as wide operating speed range, wide ad- 
justment of tension, and reversing. An electronic control 
was developed to control the motors of such a drive in 
response to speed and tension signals, thereby maintaining 
speed and tension corresponding to the s¢ttings of the 
controls. 


Very Light Blankets and Sleeping Bags 
Forecast for Post-War 


The possibility that post-war blankets and sleeping bags 
may weigh but a few ounces, yet afford greater’ warmth 
than the heaviest furs and woolens now available for such 
purposes, has been suggested by Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Monsanto said such a revolutionary development, opening 
up an entirely new field to the textile industry, looms as the 
outgrowth of a new process to waterproof Santocel, an 
insulating material which weighs as little as three pounds 
per cubic foot and in point of low thermal conductivity is 
about twice as efficient as cork. 

Other prospective users of waterproofed Santocel include 
the manufacturers of hunters’ coats, life jackets and life 
rafts. Up to now, Santocel’s vulnerability to water has 
precluded its effective use as an insulating agent between 
quilted layers of fabric designed for outdoor use. 

The chemical used to make Santocel water-repellent ‘is 
an organic silicon compound which was developed by re- 


search chemists of General Electric Co.., Schenectady, 


and is in itself considered a development of major impor- 
tance. A derivative of silica, or sand, Santocel is one of the 
strangest and most versatile chemical skeletons known to 
man. It pours like water and looks like finely-ground snow. 
In a cupful are literally millions of dead air pockets, which 
act to slow the transmission of heat or cold. 

Employing Santocel, Monsanto predicts, post-war refrig- 
erators will be thin-walled affairs, occupying no more 
kitchen space than present models but giving 40 per cent 
more cubic content. The material now is being widely used 
in food containers and in low temperature test chambers 
and storage devices. . | 

Santocel also is finding wide acceptance in fields wholly 
unrelated to the exclusion of heat and cold. Used in 
camouflage coatings, it breaks up surface light rays, afford- 
ing a desirable dull sheen. A surface coat of Santocel elim- 
inates the stickiness of fabric synthetic coatings designed to 
withstand temperature extremes. Add a dash to printer's 
ink and it becomes more like mayonnaise than molasses, 
with less of a tendency to pull the nap off the paper. In 
rubber, it adds strength without carbon black’s discoloring 
effects. 

The Army, eager to pare down the weight of duffle bags, 
is keenly interested in textile phases of Santocel. Monsanto's 
textile, research and development staff at Boston has been 
actively co-operating with many service agencies in the de- 
velopment of suitable fabric coatings and in the solution 
of related problems. 


Two new nozzles that simulate rain perfectly have been 
developed by the Quartermaster Corps, according to an- 
nouncement from the War Department. These nozzles were 
developed so that the Army might create synthetic bad 
weather in order to test the efficiency of the clothing re- 
quired by the troops fighting in the wide variety of climates 
in the different theatres of war. 
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improve quality 

increase output— 

+ and your customer 
satisfaction 


‘Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laurel laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laurel 3B Softener + Hetrosol + Dull 

Finishes « Water Repellents « Laurel Mildant ‘A’ 


‘ FINISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons * Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES; PATERSON, N.J. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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TESTING 
helps speed 


Reconversion 


*Scott Testers are made in all capa- 
cities from single hair to 2,000 Ibs. 
for tensile, burst, flexing, crepeage, 
hysteresis, etc. Machine shown at left 
is Model J-2 for skein or single end 
yarn testing. 


* Registered 
rademark 


An adequate testing routine gives you the Control that 
speeds all the steps in reconversion—purchasing, research, 
production, acceptance-inspection. The 60 models of *Scott 
Testers span the field of textile testing for tensile, hysteresis, 


crepeage, twist, flexing, burst, etc., from single hair to one ton. 
(() 115 Blackstone St. 

. Providence, R. I. 

SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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SUPPLY 


TOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS. MATERIAL SERVICE. 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb; Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford,. Mass, Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mul, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101: Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall! St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.;, Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; Harry L: Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St,, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H: Graham, P. O. 
Box 904. Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT @& CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J, Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 160. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.;: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga 
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BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 


Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A: J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO.; Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314°E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUOTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S&S. C., J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Megr.;: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLR, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


-DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 


P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 


C. Turner, 107 16th 8St., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W.., 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you con 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on re 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


quest will tell you more about them 


Ray 
Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Ww ENTWORTH 
Double Duty AO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Travelers 


HICKS AMERICAN — WILSON — STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


DENMAN 


LOOM PART 


LUG STRAPS: 4 
 HOLDUPS, ETC. 


Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


“ 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS” 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E.F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, WN. C. 


YOUR CARD CLOTHING-—At 
least 90 per cent of it made in 
America — comes to you ground 
to eee by Roy Grinders 


ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 | 
WORCESTER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cyl- 
linders, Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe 
Beds and Special Traverse Mechanisms. 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118s W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. . Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C:. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va.:; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
8. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, EKy.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.;: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth B8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; A. A. “‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION: OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa.. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.;: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.;: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. Mgr., 
Charlies C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. Boes, Box 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.,. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443;: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bldg., 7 St. Paul BSt., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. : 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton OCo., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


1440-44 8S. Tryon S8t., Char- 
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Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D.. 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. &. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s. OC. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; S. C.;: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton. N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Blidg., 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. G.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham. Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte. N. O., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, IL. 
Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mgr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.: 
E. M. Kay, Mgr., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 18, La. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 


Hollister- 


. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 


Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First S8t.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones; Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. O.; H. B. Askew 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. C. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Clif? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. “ 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING -CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. O. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Bidg. 
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B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
peeag When bought from us, the price includes: 


F. P. 
(1) Engineered Application 
Hose 
Flat Belts (2) Dependable Quality : 
Conveyor (3) Prompt, Friendly Service 
Belts 


(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


(ENGINEERING SALES) 


Phone ea = = Phone 
5026 “2 S.R. V.G. BROOKSHIRE / 534 
EL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. Wf 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give Us a Trial | 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue ¢ Gastonia, North Carolina 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ff LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


LINING 


BARNES 1 TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS - PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY CREATIVE COUNSEL 
COST METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Ine. 


72 LINCOLN STREET — BOSTON 11, MASS. 


for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Wa Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES-ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 


| TANKS 
VATS 
BOILERS 
| 
|) |PLASTIC 
[LINING 
4 
29 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mger., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201;: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Kliinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
-§. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L: M. Kay, Atlanta, Ga.; A. FP. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. Boatwright. Jacksonville, Fla.; S. M.- Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.; C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Welchel, 
Columbia, 8S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP... Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. 8S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101644 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle Whitton, 
Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, NW. C. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. |. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer:; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll; 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford, Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville. S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River. Mass Sou 
Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: D. J. Quiller. P.O 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all: principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M Edwards. Goldsboro. 
N. C.;. W. P. Warner and R. L: Scott, Greensboro, N C.: B.D. Heath. and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.; FP. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga., A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297. Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.;: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter... Greenville. S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I1., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville. S. C. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou Reps.: E. Rowell Holt. 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. S. C.: D.-C. Ragan. 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn... Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. Dorman. Box 66. 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I.. Sou, Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington. N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, Ill, Box 122. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bide 
public Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 2016 Belmont: Blvd 


Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
Nashville Tenn 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I, Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bldg 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, IL. B., Dover, N. H, Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ORIGINAL GENUINE 


“We Liather with the Mair on” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE 


LEATHER 


> 


| | 
ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS Poll H 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS : | 
WAR ST & CO 
EDWARD H. BEST & R 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 | 
A ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK | 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS \U 
r 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. we, , 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 7 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
d 
Cut Your Loom Leather 
| Costs In Half: 
5. 
Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively in- 
expensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
us used during the past several years are added up. and losses 
+ of time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken 
“3 ; tr 33 picker sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the 
x ; total is large. 
: if you. could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
to “BONDARON"” Leathers—wouldn’'t you do it? 
- % They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
Yes, remember if well. yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us 
32 a a trial order today and prove them on your own looms. 
because it is a symbol 
THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 
customers and plumbers ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 
alike. 
A ndex Le 
ral and Bo labs 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- Rondaron, Bondu Teather 
1. | dra nts are serving the Check straps Spinner Belting Valve Lea gntenings 
the Nation—in war 
‘y plants of all kinds, in 
| shipyards and on thou- 
4 i sands of farms... And 
write for Booklet 202 
% ] they are serving in the 
; | traditional Vogel way 
VOGELFROST-PROOFHYDRANT @CONOmically and de- 
Running water every day of the pendably — day in and 
a yeor. Will never freeze when prop- 3 
erlyinstalled.Nearly!00,000inuse. day out. 
617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
3 | JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY of T, 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE Manufacturers extile Leathers 
. for Nearly Half a Century 
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EXTILE OPERATORS have 

learned that correct spindle 
lubrication is one of the most 1m- 
portant factors of efficient mill op- 
eration. The right spindle oils save 
both power and maintenance costs 
at each individual spindle, and 
these savings are multiplied by the 
number of spindles in your mill, 

In many mills, where careful 
studies of spindle oils have been 
made, Gargoyle Velocite Oils have 
proved their superiority over other 
oils. 

These famous oils are quick- 
acting. They distribute instantly 
through small clearances, and form 


Add up your 


strong films that resist rupture and 
reduce running friction. Yes, and 
they also resist the formation of 
eummy deposits that cause ‘ 


dle drag.” 


‘spin- 


Power loss is minimized. Main- . 


tenance is reduced, production 
kept steady at high levels. Ulti- 
mate lubrication cost 1s lower. 


All of this happens at every 
spindle and adds up to significant 
savings for your entire mill. 


SOCONY-VACUUM “OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. - White Ctar 
Div. * Lubrite Div. Chicago Div. 
White Eagle. Div. Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. General 
Petroleum Corporation of Califorma. 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM FOR COMPLETE LUBRICATION 


Socony-Vacuum’s FIVE STEPS to Lower Production Costs for You 


GARG Or, 


Lubricants 


| 
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“Bricas; “Brican, 4. Ski Progr. 
Study "89 ang Engines of 
of Yo, Ong “dling enefits 
Entin, Co Sys nse! Sec 
re Pj an "trol, @m 


